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Chronicle 


Home News.—During these closing weeks of the Presi- 
dential campaign an army of speakers is being put into the 
field by all three political parties, and an intensive drive 
for votes is being made, especially in 
the pivotal and doubtful states. While 
no new arguments are being advanced, 
stratagems and political devices, charges and counter- 
charges are being increased. The accusation made by 
Senator LaFollette that the Republicans were endeavor- 
ing to create a “slush fund” for the purpose of buying 
the election in doubtful states is characterized by Chair- 
man Butler of the National Republican Committee as 
merely an old political trick ; but Senator LaFollette insists 
that in this matter there is need of a special investigation 
by the Senate Committee on Campaign Expenditures and 
has sent a demand to that effect to Senator Borah, Chair- 
man of the Senate Committee. The Democrats, too, have 
made complaints in regard to the Literary Digest presi- 
dential poll, claiming that it is being used to exaggerate 
Republican strength and to discourage Democratic ad- 
herents. 

The Republicans continue in their attitude of silence. 
President Coolidge has not entered into the campaign re- 
cently by any formal addresses. General Dawes, however, 
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perseveres in his vigorous denunciations of the Progres- 
sives in his tour through Minnesota, Wisconsin and 
Nebraska. Secretary Hughes delivered an address in 
behalf of the Administration in Cincinnati and has been 
severely attacked by Mr. Davis, who denies that the sole 
campaign issue is, as Mr. Hughes asserted, the continu- 
ance in office of President Coolidge. Mr. Davis in his 
numerous addresses in New York reiterated his attacks 
on the weak foreign policy and the domestic corruption 
of the Republican Administration. In Albany he expressed 
very explicitly his own foreign policy ; he declared that, if 
President he would have accepted the invitation to take 
part in the League of Nations’ conferences at Geneva and 
that he would likewise have American representation at 
the conference which the League expects to hold next 
June. In domestic matters he assailed the Republicans 
as the party of special privilege, citing the recent report 
of the Federal Trade Commission on the Aluminum 
Corporation and the exorbitant profits in the sugar in- 
dustry as examples of the Republican manipulation of the 
tariff. The most important pronouncement from the Pro- 
gressives was the speech of Senator LaFollette at Roches- 
ter, the first of his cross-country tour. In this address, the 
Progressive candidate explained in detail the executive 
and legislative program which he would seek to put into 
effect if he were elected President. The first period, he 
declared, would be the “ house-cleaning period,’ the second, 
‘the constructive period.” His first endeavor would be 
to renovate the executive departments and to take off the 
statute books the reactionary laws now used for exploita- 
tion and oppression. This latter would include emergency 
relief for agriculture, repeal or revision of the Esch-Cum- 
mins and Fordney-McCumber Acts, substitution of ad- 
justed compensation for the present veterans’ bonus bill, 
the enactment of the Howell-Barkley bill covering railway 
controversies, and revision of salaries of postal emploves 
and war pensions. During the constructive period of this 
hoped-for term of office, he promised to make all effort to 
enact the legislation already outlined in his party platform. 


China.—Two different series of battles are continuing 
unabated in their intensity, the one being waged around 
Shanghai, the other with Peking as the objective. In 
the former area the Kiangsu forces, 
in alliance with General Wu Pei-fu 
and the Central Government at Pekin, 
steadily closed in upon Sungkiang, which was to open 
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for them the road to Shanghai. Reports stated, on 
October 8, that they had advanced far enough to fire 
upon the city gates leading to Shanghai and on. October 
9 the capture of this defense outpost was definitely an- 
nounced in the press. Sungkiang is a city of about 50,000 
inhabitants, and is situated only twenty-eight miles south 
of Shanghai. In consequence of its fall the Chekiang 
troops were forced to establish a new line of defense 
three miles northwest of the Sungkiang walls. 

In the meantime Chang Tso-lin, with his Manchurian 
forces, is reported to have captured a number of villages, 
but at heavy sacrifices, amounting to the loss of from 
4,000 to 5,000 men. He has also taken possession of that 
portion of the Great Wall of China which is in the neigh- 
borhood of the sea near Shanhaikwan. On October 9 
General Chang Hsi-yuan, a son of Chang Tso-lin, led 
his army through the main gate, thus marking the first 
actual invasion of Shihli on the northern front. 

Amid this confusion the danger of international com- 
plications is constantly threatening. The situation is best 
reflected in the following resolutions passed by the 
Chinese Students’ Club at New York: 

Whereas, the Chinese students of New York City deem that 
freedom from foreign intervention is essential for a nation in 
working out its own salvation; 

Whereas, certain Powers have been impairing this freedom of 
China in the present civil strife by extending the warring factions 
loans and furnishing them with ammunition contrary to common 
agreement ; 

Whereas a mass meeting recently held in Tokio resolved to 
petition the Japanese Government to intervene in China, and 

Whereas the Chinese students of New York consider it detri- 
mental to China’s interests and sovereignty for the Powers to 
engage in such activities, be it 

Resolved, That the Chinese students of New York 
themselves as strongly opposed to these activities of the Powers; 

That they earnestly urge the Powers to desist from any 
activities unfitting for neutral and friendly nations by restraining 
from supplying the factions with funds and ammunition; 

That they particularly protest against the recent demonstra- 


express 


tion in Japan. 
Pekin has also protested against the use of aircraft on 
° 


undefended towns. 


France.—The Catholic League of Alsace met this year 
Among many other things considered was a 
immorality, intemperance, and _ the 
exodus from the farms to the cities. 
The most important question, how- 
ever, the consideration of the 
threatened attack of the Government on the religious 
liberty and education of the people. It was known that 
in a recent meeting in Paris of the Council of the Grand 
Orient, freemasonry voted solidly in favor of a national- 
ization of all education, disparaging therefore any freedom 
in this matter. This is sufficient to explain the decision 
of the Colmar Congress to perfect its organizations of 
heads of families and to secure an adequate hold on their 
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position. Premier Herriot has informed the Mayor of 
Strassburg that he is prepared to introduce interdenom- 
inational teaching in the schools, allowing Catholic priests 
and the pastors of other denominations to give religious 
instruction outside class hours to their respective charges. 
Alsace however, wants Catholic schools for Catholic 
children under that independence of management which 
is in accord with the idea of liberty in religion and 
education. That the Vatican is secretly behind this agita- 
tion in Alsace and Lorraine is a report that has been 
current on the continent. It was said that should the 
French Government decide to allow an ambassador to 
remain at the Vatican the Alsatian agitation would cease. 
The Osservatore Romano shows that this report is entirely 
without foundation. In the meantime the French Govern- 
ment, through Camille Chautemps, Minister of the In- 
terior, has threatened in the face of clerical opposition to 
publish a report on the activities of the religious societies 
in France. He denounced the Catholic organization 
leaders for the lengths they were going in their opposi- 
tion to the anti-clerical intentions of the Government and 
charged them with disturbing the peace of the country. 


Germany.—Naturally the floating of its 800,000,000 
gold mark loan is the subject of supreme importance to 
Germany at present. Of the success of this undertaking 
there can be no doubt, at least as far 
as the United States is concerned, 
where a large oversubscription is in 
fact expected. The contract for this loan was signed at 
the Bank of England on October 10, after J. P. Morgan 
and Thomas W. Lamont had been in London for more 
than two weeks working out the details of this enormous 
financial transaction. The terms of issue are most unusual 
for such loans and will be practically identical in the 
various markets. The bonds are dated October 15, 1924 
They will mature in twenty-five years, bear seven per cent 
interest and are being offered to the investor at 92, thus 
yielding approximately 734 per cent to maturity. The 
shares assigned by the various markets are as follows: 
$110,000,000 in the United States; £12,000,000 in Great 
Britain; £1,500,000 in Belgium; £3,000,000 in France; 
100,000,000 lire in Italy; 25,200,000 kronen in Sweden 
and £3,000,000 in Switzerland. The small shares neces- 
sary to complete the full amount will be taken in Ger- 
many. The contract for the issue became effective upon 
receipt of official notification from the Reparations Com- 
mission that it had completed its action subordinating 
present reparations claims against Germany to the lien 
of this loan, and that it had further taken the necessary 
action for putting the Dawes plan entirely in effect. 
Besides having practically complete contracts for the loan 
in its hands, the Reparations Commission holds German 
industrial debenture bonds for six billion gold marks and 
railroad bonds for eleven billion. 


The German 
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The problem in the United States, we are told by 
American bankers, will not be one of selling but of scaling 
down allotments so as to give all of the subscribers a 
chance. It was stated that on the very day the signature 
had been set to the contract for the loan which is now to 
be made to the German Government under the Dawes 
plan, application for about $225,000,000 had already been 
made to our banks. This figure, it was estimated would 
be increased by another $100,000,000 before the opening 
of the subscription books. To understand this eagerness 
we need but remember that other continental loans range 
from about 3% to not quite 6 per cent. There remains, 
of course, the possibility of some new political crisis, 
but on the other hand the Dawes plan lays down secure 
methods for the stabilization of Germany, the old and 
worthless marks will pass out of existence, and a new 
bank of issue is started with ample capital subscribed 
and with the sole right of issuing notes in Germany. 
Proceeds of the proposed loan are to be used, in as far 
as necessary, to serve the purpose of gold reserve for 
the new bank of issue. The London protocols provide 
that the Allied Governments shall furnish security to the 
German loan, and even if sanctions should be deemed 
necessary the revenues derived from them would be 
applied to the loan. Germany, in her turn, now looks 
forward to the return of more normal conditions, although 
her industries will be heavily taxed. Shortly before the 
signing of the loan contract Chancellor Marx said: 

Germany sincerely desires and is prepared to do everything in 
its power to accomplish enforcement of the Dawes plan, particu- 
larly as the results of the London Conference have yielded a 
sounder and more healthy basis for resumption of normal rela- 
tions between Germany and her former enemies than has any 
previously suggested solution of the reparations problem. 

Germany sees in the loan a means of stabilizing Germany’s 
finances, while its failure on the other hand, would be bound to 
have a far-reaching detrimental effect on the entire situation and 
might even mean the collapse of the Dawes plan. 

Negotiations with representatives of the various inter- 
national money markets, the Chancellor added, have from 
the beginning been marked “ with a spirit of loyalty on 
all sides.” 


Great Britain—After nearly nine months in power 
the Labor Government, headed by Ramsay MacDonald, 
was defeated in the House of Commons on October 8. 

eee As a consequence, on the following 
Government day Parliament was dissolved and 
Defeated announcement was made that a gen- 

eral election would be held on October 29. The issue 
that brought about the downfall of the Labor Ministry 
was in itself trivial. It arose from the suspended pros- 
ecution of John R. Campbell, acting editor of the Com- 
munist organ, the Workers’ Weekly, for an article written 
by him denouncing the use of soldiers in industrial dis- 
putes. He was charged with inciting sedition and brought 
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to court. But the charge against him was withdrawn 
when representation was made by the Public Prosecutor 
that the intent of the article was not to seduce the soldiers 
or to persuade them to disobey lawful orders, but that 
it was merely comment upon armed military force being 
used by the State to suppress industrial disturbances. 
Thereupon, Albert Inkpin, in a statement published in 
the Workers’ Weekly, declared that the initiative for the 
withdrawal of the charges did not come from Mr. Camp- 
bell, who was prepared to plead justification of his article, 
but from the Labor Government itself. The opponents 
of the Prime Minister made of this episode a matter of 
national importance and used it as a weapon against him 
in Parliament. Mr. MacDonald, while affirming that he 
was not in sympathy with the Communists and that his 
party had overwhelmingly denied the application of the 
Communists for affiliation with Labor, chose to accept 
the attack on him as a major Parliamentary issue. As 
recorded in our issue of last week, the Conservatives 
introduced a motion of censure on the Government's 
action in withdrawing the prosecution of sedition against 
Mr. Campbell. The Liberals, through Sir John Simon, 
presented an amendment to this motion calling for a 
Parliamentary inquiry into the Government’s action. 
Several obvious solutions offered themselves in the dis- 
pute; but all three parties seemed agreed to exaggerate 
the importance of the matter though disclaiming at the 
same time the responsibility for forcing the crisis. After 
a bitter and vindictive debate the issue was put to vote. 
By a majority of 359 to 198, the House chose to consider 
the Liberal amendment, calling for an inquiry, thereby 
eliminating the Conservative motion of censure. The 
amendment was carried by a vote of 364 to 198, Conser- 
vatives and Liberals uniting against the Government. On 
the day following this defeat, Premier MacDonald 
advised the King to dissolve Parliament and order a gen- 
eral election. His Majesty accepted the Prime Minister's 
recommendation and on October 9, Mr. MacDonald an- 
nounced the dissolution of Parliament and the holding 
of a general election on October 29. It is quite certain 
that the MacDonald Ministry will continue in power until 
the assembly of the new Parliament, probably, in the 
latter part of November. 

The defeat of the Labor Government this autumn was 
looked upon as inevitable. But it was thought that the 
issue would be that of the Anglo-Russian Treaty rather 
than the more trifling matter of the suspended prosecution 
for sedition. Both Conservatives and Liberals had ex- 
pressed grave dissatisfaction over the negotiations com- 
pleted with the Soviet and had decided to bring about 
the defeat of the Government. Nevertheless, all three 
parties declared themselves against forcing another gen- 
eral election, the third in two years, upon the country and 
repudiated responsibility for it. Issues in the campaign, 
which started immediately in a most intensive fashion, are 





















































as yet vague, and it is problematical which of the parties 
is to be the gainer. 


Ireland.—The Irish Free State Confirmation of Agree- 
ment bill having passed all stages in the House of Lords 
received the royal assent before the sensational dissolution 

of the british Parliament on October 
sa ony Pong 9. In the preceding week the bill had 
been accepted by the House of Com- 
mons without amendment. Accordingly, the bill has be- 
come law and the Government is enabled to appoint a 
member for Ulster on the Boundary Commission. Though 
several amendments were proposed during the debate on 
the bill in the House of Lords, the bill was passed as it 
was presented. During the debate preceding the second 
reading a notable address was delivered by Viscount Grey, 
the former Liberal leader in the House of Lords. Lord 
Grey aligned himself with the Conservatives and urged 
that the Ulster representatives when they supported the 
bill of 1920 believed that the boundary settlement then 
reached would not be altered without their consent. This 
understanding with Ulster, he continued, antedated the 
understanding with the Irish Free State; since the two 
understandings were inconsistent with each other, it de- 
volved upon the House of Lords to honor the understand- 
ing with Ulster and to declare that the obligation towards 
the Free State could not be fulfilled. Should the Free 
State, thereupon, declare that the whole treaty was open 
to revision, Lord Grey stated that he would admit the plea 
since he “ would rather face the demand of the Free State 
to be a republic than see the understanding with Ulster 
broken.” During this reading, also, a notation, proposed 
by Lord Salisbury, was attached to the bill to the effect 
that “Article XII of the Irish Treaty contemplated 
nothing more than a readjustment of the boundary ” and 
that no other interpretation would be acceptable or should 
be enforced. This restriction, carried by a vote of 71 to 
38, is not an amendment to the bill and has no legal effect. 
The House of Lords confessed that it was unwilling to 
enter into a conflict with the Commons over the measufe 
and considered it unadvisable to force an appeal to the 
country on the Irish bill. For that reason it refused to 
approve any amendments, even that presented by Lord 
Carson at the third reading which required the consent of 
the Ulster Parliament to the bill. It remains for the 
Government to appoint a member who will represent the 
Northern area on the Boundary Commission. Thus the 
matter rests for the present. 


Italy—The National Congress of the Liberal party 
was inaugurated at Leghorn on Sunday, October 5, and 
concentrated upon itself for the moment the eyes of the 
whole of Italy. For the Liberal party 
comprises a large bulk of the ordinary 
people, who have joined neither the 
Facists, nor the ranks of their determined enemies. The 
stand, therefore, which this party would take on Facism 
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was considered of great moment in determining the polit- 
ical status of Italy for the near future. Facism itself 
attached the greatest importance to the outcome of the 
Congress and hoped that this party would give a verdict 
of satisfaction and approval of what Facism has done in 
Italy during its two years tenure of office. Two months 
ago the congress of war veterans met at Assisi and incor- 
porated into their resolutions that Facism had not re- 
deemed its pledges made to Italy to lead the country 
back to peace and strict observance of the laws. Another 
such declaration of disapproval by the Liberal party, it 
was felt, would deal a rude blow to the prestige of Facism 
in italy. So seriously did the Premier view this possi- 
bility that on the very day of the inaugural meeting of 
the Liberal party he addressed at Milan the northern 
section of the party in an effort to prevent any possible 
result of the Congress that might be detrimental to 
Facism. 

The party’s deliberations were not so decidedly un- 
favorable as many had wished, nor were they nearly so 
propitious as Mussolini had expected and desired. In 
other words, the Congress split badly over the Facist 
issue and influential members made frantic efforts to 
prevent any serious cleavage. The result was, that while 
no mention of collaboration with Facism was made, the 
resolutions did not launch out in any formal condemna- 
tion of the party, but contented itself with the enuncia- 
tion of some general principles “ which in the opinion of 
the majority of the delegates would guide the Government 
in the present delicate political situation.” However, the 
results were far from favorable to Facism, and the 
resolutions that were passed, were anti-Facist in tone. 
In the preamble to its resolutions the Congress approved 
of the propositions adopted at Assisi by the war veterans, 
which Mussolini had repeatedly condemned, and later on 
hinted at a desire for the abolition of the Facist militia, 
which this party has so much at heart that it has become 
intransigent on the point. 

That this interpretation of the resolutions is correct 
has been shown by the subsequent utterances of the 
Premier. He was traveling in the north of Italy during 
the deliberations of the Liberal party, and immediately 
upon the passage of the resolutions, the Premier’s 
personal organ, the Populo d'Italia of Milan, printed 
Mussolini’s strong condemnation of the Congress. This 
condemnation ends by saying that the Congress had no 
right to impose any conditions on anyone. In the mean- 
time the split of Facism in the Liberal party has grown 
apace. Those in favor of Facism are even speaking of 
forming a third party, called the Constitutional party, 
which would work together with the Facists. The posi- 
tion of the Liberal Ministers, Sarroccai and Casati and 
Under-Secretary Celesia, has become difficult, and it is 
thought that when the Premier returns to Rome they will 
either have to resign or join the Facist party. Italy’s 
problem is becoming more complicated. 
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The Value of Later Children in Families 


James J. Watsu, M.D., Px.D. 


HE Associated Press carried a cable despatch from 
T England the other day summing up briefly a discus- 

sion held before the British Medical Association as 
to the mental capacity of earlier and later children in fam- 
ilies. Dr. Robert Hutchinson who comes of a very well- 
known English medical family that has made many contri- 
butions to medical science, declared that most of the defec- 
tive mentality which he observed in children occurred 
among the first born of families. He suggested that it 
would seem as though nature has to acquire practise, as it 
were, in the matter of birth and that the later born children 
in the families were much more likely to be possessed of 
vigorous intellects and the self-control which goes with 
them, than the earlier born of the same parents. 

Almost needless to say this declaration seemed to be of 
far greater importance to the English people than to us. 
The English law of primogeniture by which tue first born 
sons inherit the bulk of the estate and the titles of their 
father has been the law of the tand for many centuries and 
continues still to dominate English life. It has often 
been noted that the eldest son of these titled families is 
not the most intelligent and that indeed younger sons 
often prove to have more mental capacity and character. 
This has seemed as a rule in the past to be merely an ex- 
emplification of the law of average and that uncertain 
distribution of personal qualities which has so often been 
noted. “ Why one has more, another less, not ours but 
thine to know,” 4 Kempis said, some 500 years ago. Of 
late years, however, there has been special attention paid 
to this question so far as it is influenced by physical fac- 
tors, and the consequence of special study and research 
has been a repudiation from the natural standpoint of the 
value of the law of primogeniture. These studies have 
supplied an explanation in biological terms of some of the 
failures of first born sons in the matter of intelligence, 
and especially their lack of self-control and their inability 
to take the place in life that their status among the nobility 
would seem to demand of them. 

The subject has a very special interest for us here in 
America and indeed for all the modern civilized nations 
because of the very common reduction in the number of 
children in families which has occurred during the present 
generation. This sociological development has left the 
civilized world to a great extent without whatever ad- 
vantage might be derived from having a fairly good pro- 
portion at least of the increase in population recruited 
from among the later born of the families. It very often 


happens that there is but a single son in the family of the 
modern time and on him must depend the carrying on 
not only of the family name but also of the family char- 
acter and the special traits of intelligence for which it has 
been noted. While this is occurring there is a very defi- 
nite impression growing ever stronger in the minds of 
those who have devoted much time to the study and 
observation of children that the earlier children in families 
have as a rule less intellectual capacity and distinctly more 
instability of character than those who are born later. 
This will not be exemplified very often in specific in- 
stances, but where large groups are taken and averages 
secured a growing stability of character and an in- 
creased mental capacity, are noted after the third or fourth 
child in the family, that would seem to indicate that there 
is a natural law in this matter. 

Dr. Robert Hutchinson, who is a thoroughly conserva- 
tive medical scientist, goes so far as to say that two-thirds 
of the mentally deficient children that he has had to deal 
with in his practise were first born children. This would 
seem to be an unusually unfavorable experience in this 
regard, emphasized very probably during recent years in 
England by the fact that war-children and especially first 
children born during and just after the war had not as 
favorable conditions for prenatal development as comes 
to most children. Not infrequently war mothers were not 
nourished properly and even when they had sufficient food 
there was not that variety that is so important for round- 
ing out the diet. Besides many war mothers were under 
the compulsion of working long hours or were tempted to 
do so by particularly high wages which were offered them 
and often did not sleep well because of worries with 
regard to absent husbands, soldiers who were fighting in 
the trenches, or because of. scares incident to aeroplane- 
raids and other war-casualties. 

Discounting all this, however, the basic idea presented 
by Dr. Hutchinson of the lesser mental capacity on the 
average of earlier children of families has been confirmed 
from many sources. It has even been suggested that the 
reason why civilization is undergoing serious deterioration 
at the present time is that the average mental capacity of 
humanity is not sufficiently high to control properly the 
great forces which scientific discoveries during the past 
hundred years have put into the hands of men. If the 
earlier children in families are not so intellectually well 
developed or endowed as the later children, the human 
race today is missing the contributions that might be made 
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to it by the later children of families, since only rarely 
are families numerous enough to provide these valuable 
factors for humanity’s progress. It has been suggested 
too that the absence of these later, more stable and better 
developed children, is one of the principal causes for the 
unrest and disquiet and the many disturbing conditions 
which are noted especially among the younger generation 
at the present time. 

There may be some hint at least of exaggeration in this 
suggestion, for it is in social problems particularly that 
people are likely to be carried away both in their diagnosis 
and treatment of social ills, but there undoubtedly seems 
to be a good foundation for Dr. Hutchinson’s decision and 
It is well known 
among those who have much to do with children that suc- 
cessive children up to the sixth or seventh in a family are 


for some of the conclusions from it. 


as a rule progressively heavier at birth than their predeces- 
sors. The average difference is only half a pound, but as 
the average child weighs at birth less than six pounds, 
this represents a very significant contrast. Each of the 
children then in succession has a distinctly better start in 
life by some fifteen per cent than his immediate predeces- 
sor and this amounts to a great deal in this precious form- 
ative period, when particularly the central nervous system 
is undergoing rapid and extensive development. After the 
sixth or seventh child this increase in weight ceases to 
occur though usually the higher level of weight that has 
been reached is maintained in subsequent births. 

It has been suggested that one of the principal reasons 
why geniuses are rarer in our time than they used to be, 
is that we are no longer getting the ends of the families 
but only the beginnings of them and a great many of our 
geniuses have come very late in families. Benjamin 
Franklin for instance was the fifteenth child, John Wesley 
who revolutionized the religious life of England in the 
eighteenth century was his mother’s nineteenth child. St. 
Catherine of Sienna who was undoubtedly the greatest 
woman of her century and also probably the greatest 
character of that time and one of the supremely great 
women of all time was her mother’s twenty-fourth or 
perhaps twenty-fifth child. Ignatius Loyola whose influ- 
ence has been felt so deeply ever since his time was the 
youngest in his family, the seventh, I believe, in number 
among the children. Many other distinguished men might 
be mentioned whose names would serve to illustrate this 
idea that genius often comes late in the family and that 
per contra the earlier children may not be quite up even 
to the normal standard of human intelligence, for there 
are compensations in nature’s ways. 

The whole subject is not nearly so fantastic as it might 
have appeared possibly to those who read the cable des- 
patch from England with regard to Dr. Hutchinson’s con- 
tention. It is only another example of how often it hap- 
pens that when men think they have arranged human life 
and its ways so as to suit their own convenience and com- 
fort, developments take place quite unexpectedly, which 
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serve to show that nature’s laws carry their own sanction 
with them and that violation of them leads to the introduc- 
tion of factors into human existence which make for seri- 
ous deterioration. I pointed out in AMERICA some few 
months ago that the more we know about consanguineous 
marriages the more we have realized the wisdom of the 
Church and her anticipation of modern scientific observa- 
tions as to the utter inadvisability of inbreeding among 
nearly related individuals. Here seems to be another in- 
stance where the Church’s emphatic insistence on the prin- 
ciple that natural increase must not be deliberately inter- 
fered with, represents another fundamental truth in 
biology the value of which biologists themselves are only 
coming to understand. 


Fifth Avenue, New York 


Tuomas F. MEEHAN 


REPARATIONS are under way to commemorate 

with a very elaborate ceremonial, in November, the 
centenary of New York’s famous highway, Fifth Ave- 
nue, and its development in the city’s history. Once it 
was famous for the habitations of the wealthy and socially 
prominent. Now it is the most splendid and attractive re- 
tail section of the mercantile world. It begins at Wash- 
ington Square, the Greenwich Village center. Recently 
it was indicated here that the Village had many Catholic 
traditions and historic spots. So has Fifth Avenue. 

The earliest promoters of Fifth Avenue’s prestige and 
prophets of its future fame, were two of the heroic figures 
in New York’s Catholic history: the Jesuit Father 
Anthony Kohlmann, who organized the diocese and was 
its first administrator, and John Hughes, its first Arch- 
bishop. In 1808 Bishop Carroll sent Father Kohlmann 
here to bring order out of the spiritual chaos then rife. 
He was made pastor of St. Peter’s and vicar-general, 
pending the arrival of the first bishop who had been conse- 
crated in Rome, but who never lived to take possession 
of his See. Under date of May 7, 1808, Father Kohl- 
mann wrote to the Jesuit procurator in England: “I have 
brought along with me four young masters of our Society 
to erect a college in this city and with the Divine assist- 
ance I hope we shall succeed.” He began his college 
in a rented house opposite old St. Patrick’s Cathedral in 
Mulberry Street and it prospered so well that in two years 
he had to seek a new site for it. He picked out Fifth 
Avenue, then known as “ the Middle Road,” between the 
Boston Post Road on the East and the river highway to 
Albany on the West, the crest of Murray Hill and the 
part then called Elgin Village. 

Here he purchased, for $11,000, the Sylburn mansion 
with five acres of land, and established the New York 
Literary Institution, New York’s first Catholic college. 
Title was taken for him by Andrew Morris and Cor- 
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nelius Heeney, two of the richest and best Catholics then 
in the city. The first, a ship chandler of Water Street, 
was Father Kohlmann’s constant friend and ally, trusted 
also by Bishop Carroll, and a generous benefactor of the 
Church. He was the first New York Catholic to hold an 
elective office. He was chosen assistant alderman of the 
First Ward, 1802-06. Heeney was John Jacob Astor’s 
partner in the fur trade. An eccentric bachelor, he spent 
most of his large income in charity and good deeds. He 
incorporated himself as “The Brooklyn Benevolent 
Society ” in 1845 and left his estate for the benefit of 
widows and poor orphan children. Its income, which now 
averages from $15,000 to $25,000 a year is administered 
by the Catholic Orphan Asylum Society and the St. Vin- 
cent de Paul Society, and more than $1,000,000 has been 
distributed as he wished, since his death, May 3, 1848. 

They secured the college site for Father Kohlmann and 
got the Eagle Fire Insurance Company tou give him a 
mortgage on it to carry it along. This property is the 
present site of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, Fiftieth and Fifty- 
first Streets. It is part of Block 62 on the old “ common 
lands” of the city and was sold as such by the city in 
1799 to Robert Sylburn for £405; about $1,013. 

In a letter written on September 14, 1810, Father Kohl- 
mann gives these details concerning his college: 

The college is in the center, not of Long Island but of the Island 
of New York, the most delightful and most healthy spot of the 
whole island, at a distance of four small miles from the city and 
of half a mile from the East and North rivers, both of which 
are seen from the house situated between two roads, which are 
very much frequented, opposite to the botanical gardens which 
belong to the State. It has adjacent to it a beautiful lawn, gar- 
den, orchard, etc. I expect we shall have thirty boarders 
for the beginning of next mouth. This city will always be the 
first city of America on account of its advantageous situation 
for commerce. 

In another letter, sent to the same English Jesuit, a 
month later, he adds: 

Our college, thanks to God, is in a very prosperous way. In 
the space of about eight months we received thirty-six pupils, 
that is as many as the house can possibly admit, among whom 
are the son of the late Governor Livingston, and the son of the 
present Governor Tompkins. 

This latter was Daniel Tompkins, who was Vice-Presi- 
dent of the United States (1817-1825). 

Father Benedict Fenwick was the head of the college 
and the professor of mathematics was James Wallace, 
S. J., who published from there in 1812 the first scientific 
work by a Jesuit issued in the United States. Its title page 
reads: “A New Treatise on the Use of the Globes and 
Practical Astronomy; or, a Comprehensive View of the 
System of the World. By J. Wallace, Member of the 
New York Literary Institute. New York: Printed and 
published by Smith & Forman, at the Franklin Juvenile 
Bookstores, 195 and 213 Greenwich Street.” Father Fen- 
wick, who later became the second Bishop of Boston, and 
Father Wallace, were sent in 1817 by Archbishop Maré- 
chal to Charleston, S. C., to head off a Jansenist intrigue 
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that was being fomented there and which, under a spe- 
cious plea for nationalism, threatened a most disastrous 
schism in the infant Church of the United States. Dr. 
Peter Guilday in his coming life of Bishop England, no 
doubt, will give a very interesting chapter to this episode. 

The college was carried on until the summer of 1813 
when, because of the difficulty of obtaining proper teach- 
ers, it had to be closed and the few members of the staff 
had to return to fill the needs at Georgetown. The house 
and property was then taken over by a company of French 
Trappists under the famous Dom Augustine de l’Estrange, 
who was the savior of the Trappists during the French 
Revolution, and the founder of the Trappistine nuns. 
They opened an orphan asylum with thirty-three inmates 
there and remained for a couple of years. When they 
withdrew, they were followed by a Community of Ursu 
line Sisters from Cork, who tried to use the old. house for 
a convent and asylum, but gave up in a year because it 
was so remote from the city, and they were receiving no 
local accessions to their ranks. 

In 1828 the mortgage on the property was foreclosed, 
and it was bought by the trustees of St. Patrick’s and 
St. Peter’s churches at the sheriff’s sale for $5,550. In 
March of the following year, as the graveyard about St. 
Patrick’s in Mulberry Street was filled up, the trustees 
seriously thought of using the Fifth Avenue property as 
a cemetery and actually arranged for a receiving vault 
there. This created so much opposition down town and 
so much public controversy that the idea was abandoned, 
and the now effaced Eleventh Street cemetery was started 
instead. 

The old college chapel was dedicated to St. Ignatius and 
under this title also it was later used as a public chapel 
and was the only place where Mass was said in the upper 
part of Manhattan until 1835 when St. Paul’s, Harlem, 
was started. In 1841 the small frame Church of St. John 
the Evangelist in Fiftieth Street near Fifth Avenue was 
opened and its pastor lived in the old college. In 1844 
about twenty seminarians from Fordham were quartered 
there temporarily for six months while a new building 
was being made ready for them. 

Then Archbishop Hughes picked out the site for his 
future cathedral and began on it the most imposing church 
ever erected under the patronage of St. Patrick, and the 
finest Gothic edifice in the United States. He also selected 
it in 1846 for his new asylum for orphan boys, an action 
which brought about the founding of the New York 
branch of the Mount St. Vincent Sisters of Charity, the 
instruments under his guidance for the laying of the cor- 
nerstone of the present Catholic parish school system of 
the United States. Previous to this the New York Sis- 
ters of Charity were part of the Emmitsburg, Maryland, 
foundation but the superiors there did not wish them to 
take care of boys or carry on the program of educational 
and charitable work Archbishop Hughes laid out, as they 
held it was contrary to the rule of their Institute. On 
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June 7, 1846, the Archbishop wrote to the Emmitsburg 
superior : 

I am about securing from the Corporation for the orphans a 
lot of about seven acres in what will be the heart of the city. 
But if even the report of excluding the male orphans get abroad 
generally, I shall be defeated. These seven acres join five others 
which we already own; and on the twelve acres which both would 
make I intend to build all our charitable establishments as time 
and circumstances will allow. 

The Emmitsburg authorities would not consent, so as a 
compromise, at the Archbishop’s suggestion, thirty-three 
out of the fifty Emmitsburg Sisters of Charity remained 
in New York and were organized in a new local com- 
munity under the energetic Mother Elizabeth Boyle, to 


carry on what we would now call the “ social welfare ” 


plans that the withdrawal of the Sisters would have 


frustrated. She established the first Mount St. Vincent 
also on Fifth Avenue, but away up at 106th Street where 
it flourished until the land was taken for Central Park 
and the convent had to be moved to its present location 
on the Hudson near Yonkers. St. Patrick’s asylum was 
built on Fifth Avenue at Fifty-first Street as the Arch- 
bishop had planned and remained there for many years 
until the changed neighborhood forced its sale and the 
building of the new edifice at Kingsbridge which, during 
the World War, was taken by the Government for a hos- 
pital. 

The donation of this Fifth Avenue plot by the city to 
the Archbishop for his orphan asylum, from the city’s 
“common lands,” was not unusual at the time. The prop- 
erty was not then of very special value, and similar grants 
had been made to sixteen other institutions; twelve of 
various Protestant denominations, one Jewish, and to 
three hospitals of no religious affiliation. 

The building of St. Patrick’s Cathedral was begun in 
May, 1808. “I am now grading the site for the new St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral on the corner of Fiftieth Street and 
Fifth Avenue,” the Archbishop wrote to a friend on May 
18, of that year. The corner stone was placed on August 
15, a great and memorable ceremony, but the building was 
not finished until 1879, when it was formally opened on 
May 25. It was consecrated October 5, 1910, during the 
administration of the late Cardinal Farley. The building 
cost about $4,000,000. 

It will cost [wrote Archbishop Hughes in 1858] at least three 
quarters of a million; but as we own another block of the same 
dimensions on the eastern side of Madison Avenue, it is our inten- 
tion to lease that block for private dwellings of a choice character 
and thus make provision for the support of the Cathedral in all 
future times. 

When the first Jesuit church in New York, the Holy 
Name in Elizabeth near Walker Street, was burned down 
in 1848, the choice of a new location was agitated by the 
community of which the Rev. John Ryan was the Supe- 
rior. A site on Washington Square was considered, and 
then the plot at the corner of Twenty-third Street and 
Fifth Avenue, on which was a road house fronting a lot 
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where a circus was located, was also considered. This was 
the subsequent site of the Fifth Avenue Hotel. Finally 
the present location of St. Francis Xavier's in West Six- 
teenth Street was decided upon and purchased. The con- 
jecture as to what might have been if the Twenty-third 
Street plot had been bought offers many interesting side 
lights in view of present values along the Avenue. 

In all the great State of New York, from the Canadian 
border to Montauk Point, there is hardly a spot that has 
not its Catholic tradition and history. From the fore- 
going recital it can be seen that even Fifth Avenue is no 
exception to this rule. 


The System of the Stars; Its 
Symmetry 


A. L. Corrie, S.J., D.Sc., F.R.A.S. 


ESIDES the stars of the system to which our sun 

belongs there are other objects in the celestial spaces, 
which form essential members of its constituents. These 
are in the first place the masses of luminous gas which are 
called nebulae, and the dark absorbing clouds of matter, 
either composed of dust, or of less luminous gas on a 
brighter background, which are scattered profusely 
throughout the bright star-clouds of the Milky Way. The 
discovery of these objects and their delineation by 
photography we owe to the labors of the late Professor 
Barnard. More recently Father Hagen, the director of 
the Vatican Observatory, advanced the view that the 
whole of the brilliant masses of the Milky Way are 
enmeshed and embedded in a less luminous and dusky 
series of clouds, the Via Nubila or Cloudy Way being the 
counterpart of its luminous companion. With regard to 
the bright nebulae they may be conveniently divided into 
two main classes, the so called green nebulae, which are 
characterized by a spectrum of bright radiations, and the 
white or spiral nebulae, which give a spectrum of dark 
absorptions. The green nebulae are of all degrees of con- 
densation, from luminous filmy veils, like the two well 
known nebulae in Cygnus, and that near the star Zeta 
Orionis, fringing a well-marked, dark, absorbing cloud of 
matter, to the compact and curdled masses like that repre- 
sented by the Trifid nebulae in Sagittarius. The filmy 
fringes to the dark clouds are supposed to be caused by 
the reflection at the edges of the clouds of bright stars 
hidden behind them. Each of the more brilliant stars of 
the Pleiades is similarly enveloped in a luminous veil, and 
there are four stars in a gap in the nebulae of Orion, the 
Fishes’ mouth, which are certainly physically connected 
with it. This nebulae of Orion is by far the most im- 
portant of the class of irregular nebulae, extending as it 
does over a vast area on the celestial sphere, and being 
so bright that it is quite visible to the naked eye. These 
irregular nebulae are found almost exclusively in the 
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Milky Way, and seen from the photographic evidence to 
be actually associated with the star clouds. The spectro- 
scope tells us that they are formed mainly of hydrogen, of 
helium, and of a substance which is possibly a form of 
helium, but which has not yet been detected in terrestrial 
laboratories, and is provisionally called nebulium. 

Among the nebulae, which exhibit bright radiations 
when submitted to spectoroscopic analysis, is a class of 
regular shape and definite outline, appearing as discs with 
a central condensation, or with a central star. Examples 
of this class are the Owl Nebula in the constellation of the 
Big Bear, and the Dumb-Bell nebula in Vulpecula. To 
this class also belong the ring nebulae, the typical example 
being the Ring Nebula in the constellation Lyra, as also 
nebulous stars. It is worthy of note that the last phase 
in the life-history of a new star is its appearance as a 
planetary nebula. And with few exceptions the planetary 
nebulae, and also new stars, show a strong condensation 
to the median plane of the Milky Way. 

This plane is the fundamental plane not only of the 
irregular nebulae, the planetary nebulae, and of new stars, 
but of all the stars of our system. The stars are not scat- 
tered in a haphazard fashion over the celestial sphere, 
but they are definitely and symmetrically arranged with 
reference to the median plane of the Milky Way. There 
is a unity of arrangement which is manifested in this 
mighty host, and a regular progression in star-density 
from the poles to the equator, to the great star-clouds of 
the Galactic circle. The whole system, as we have already 
stated, may be likened to a double convex lens, the thick- 
ness of which is about one-eighth of its diameter, the 
dimensions being respectively about 37,500 and 360,000 
light-years. Not merely by perspective as we look out 
into space from our position, a little removed to the north 
of the Galactic Plane, is there a crowding of stars towards 
the Milky Way’s equator, but in reality and in numerical 
ratio. This orderly arrangement of the stars is a very 
striking fact, and one that necessitates the working of a 
uniform law. Not only so, but both the brighter and the 
fainter stars are moving in space in two mighty streams 
or drifts, without any confusion or disorderliness, the 
two drifts interpenetrating the one the other. This is 
something more wonderful than the community of motion 
which is shared by the stars of the Pleiades, or of the 
Taurus cluster, or of that of the Orion stars. At present 
no adequate explanation is forthcoming of this remarkable 
phenomenon first detected by the late Professor Kap- 
teyn. Superposed therefore upon a community and unity 
of arrangement is a conformity of motion. 

Besides the nebulae already enumerated there is a very 
large class which from their characteristic form are called 
spiral nebulae, while other splindle-shaped objects may 
be regarded as inchoate types of the same formation. The 
spiral nebulae consist of a central condensation, and at 
the ends of a diameter of the condensation, in general, 
two spiral arms. Clusters of stars of a hazy and ill-de- 
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fined appearance are concentrated along and involved in 
the nebulous gaseous matter of the spirals. The type is 
one that is almost invariable, although there are distinct 
species among the spirals. Thus a nebula in the constella- 
tion of Coma Berenicis is a great whirl or maelstrom of 
gas, the stars being wholly confined to the central por- 
tions of the nebula. At the other extreme, typified by 
the great nebula in Andromeda, a nebula visible to the 
naked eye, the clusters of stars exist only on the nebulous 
and spiral arms. But whenever a spiral nebula is observed 
it contains, and generally on the gaseous whorls, bunches 
of stars, which have a hazy and ill-defined appearance. 
The presumption is, from the photographic evidence 
alone, that the stars are being formed out of the gaseous 
materials. The process of evolution, due to tidal action 
of neighboring bodies, has been demonstrated mathe- 
matically in a masterly manner by Dr. Jeans. And when 
it is found that a mathematical theory exactly fits the re- 
sults of observation, the presumption is advanced into a 
very high probability, that the star clusters have been 
formed from the spiral nebulae. And we may reasonably 
suppose that our system of stars, of which our sun is a 
unit, was evolved in the same manner. This would ac- 
count for the comparative flatness of the system, the disc- 
like nature of which was first pointed out by Sir William 
Herschel as the result of his “ star-gauges,” or counts of 
stars visible in a definite area with his 18-inch reflector 
telescope. Hence we have another unity in our stellar 
system, in the highly probable community of origin. With 
regard to the spiral nebulae themselves, their distribution 
in the sky is such as presumably to avoid the galaxy. They 
abound in the neighborhood of the north galactic pole, and 
there are many more in north than in south galactic lati- 
tude, or latitude referred to the median plane of the Milky 
Way. On account of this dissymmetry with the arrange- 
ment of the stars in our galaxy, and on account too of 
their remoteness in space and their great velocities, many 
astronomers look upon them as systems in themselves, in- 
dependent of our system, other universes scattered over 
space. This is a moot point, not yet determined by theory 
or by observation. 

There is yet another unity which exists between the 
bodies that constitute our sidereal system, and that is a 
community of material of which they are formed. The 
spectroscope tells us that in the remotest stars, and in the 
nebulae, we find the same gases and vapors of metals with 
which we are familiar here upon earth. But yet different 
substances are more predominant in and characteristic of 
various classes of stars. This was the discovery of Father 
Secchi, who arranged the stars in four classes or types, 
according to the differences in their physical constitution. 
The blue and white stars show spectra in which helium 
and hydrogen predominate. The orange and yellow stars 
show in addition to hydrogen, calcium and the vapors of 
many other metals. These merge into the red stars where 
the temperature is so reduced that chemical compounds 
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can be formed. Secchi examined some thousands of 
stars; at Harvard a quarter of a million of photographic 
stellar spectra have been classified. But Secchi’s types 
still remain as a broad classification of the spectra of the 
stars. The Harvard system is an amplification of, and 
a more precise classification of the spectra, in a continuous 
linear sequence, which is now universally adopted. And 
these classes are not sharply separated the one from the 
other, but there are connecting links, so that the spectra 
gradually merge from one type into its successor, indi- 
cating’ an evolutionary order of development. Whether 
this order is one of ascent and descent through the lower 
types, or whether the evolutionary order is along a single 
line is yet undecided. 

In the mighty system of the stars and of the nebulae 
we recognize an orderly and symmetrical arrangement, a 
community of origin, and a unity of materials. But order 
and arrangement, harmony and uniformity are necessarily 
the effects of direction by an intelligent cause. In the vast 
celestial spaces we witness the unintelligent instruments 
of nature directed to an orderly and harmonious end. And 
unintelligent instruments can be uniformly directed to an 
end only by an intelligent cause. Unless then we wish to 
stultify our intellect, we must necessarily admit the exist- 
ence of an intelligent cause. This intelligent cause is 
Almighty God, who created the matter which exists in the 
universe, and endowed it with motion. Any other ex- 
planation is futile and belies the canons of true philosophy. 
For as we read in the Book of Wisdom (Chap. xiii. 1-9). 
“ All men are vain, in whom there is not the knowledge of 
God—for if they were able to know so much, as to make 
a judgment of the world; how did they not more easily 
find out the Lord thereof?” The more deeply we pene- 
trate by natural science into the order, the harmony, and 
the beauty of the works of God, the more cogent becomes 
the argument for design. 


Reformation or Short Cuts 


R. pe St. Denis, Pu.D. 

O you like music? Would you like to play an in- 
D strument yourself? The piano, for instance? My 
condensed autodidactic piano course of twelve lessons 
will, by proceeding on wholly novel lines, enable you to 
play all the popular “ stuff” with vim and much vigor 
in two weeks. You may learn the mandolin or guitar in 
two or three lessons, the ukulele in one. Just think of 
the social prestige given you by parlor accomplishments! 
Or, are you ambitious to create wealth? Well, there are 
a dozen ways to put you on the road to it. Just send 
your money and let me prescribe for you. I’ll teach you 
to be a supersalesman, a superexecutive, any sort of 
“super ” you care to be. 

Are you incorrigibly shy? Try my methods and 
develop into a social lion, into the life of the party, in 
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just a week’s time. Or, would you be personally attrac- 
tive? 1 have a miraculous mud that will beautify your 
complexion beyond expectation. I have a tonic which 
will revivify your hair and cover the “barrens” with 
lustrous growth. Magic waists and other contrivances 
can shape you so that your figure may win prizes. Just 
see me about it; I'll see to the rest. Incidentally, of 
course, it will cost you a little money. 

Now, honesily, I cannot do one of the things promised 
in the foregoing paragraphs. I cannot make a musician 
of you in two or three lessons, nor lead you to fame by 
a month’s study of “ How to achieve notoriety.” Nor 
can I beautify your skin. At least I cannot do it in the 
time specified; to be optimistic, and still conservative, 
about twenty times the periods mentioned will be needed. 
But the magazine advertisements promise all these things 
in short order, and the fact that the “ads” continue to 
appear is proof sufficient that neither ambition nor belief 
in speedy success has died. 

The human mechanism is a wonderful thing. Even 
the mere hope or will to succeed may bring physical 
improvement. When coupled with a little systematic 
attention, the results are often remarkable. Truly, the 
mind controls the body! It is on this basis that Christian 
Science and other forms of faith healing are so effective. 
Those modern psychologists, the press agents and adver- 
tisers, are well aware of “ hope’s eternal ‘springing’ ” 
and play upon it to an amazing extent. I doubt if 
another country on mother earth is so furiously bom- 
barded with “ads” and “news stories” as our own 
U. S. A. 

Is the concept of advertising, either directly or through 
news stories, wrong? Not in itself. But observers agree 
that the susceptibility of the American public in this 
respect is not a particularly flattering or healthful sign. 
Consider just one instance of the potency of advertising 
and news stories: A president went before his people and 
was re-elected on the slogan “ He kept us out of war.” 
Six months later we entered the great war. A man at 
best indifferent to the catastrophe in Europe, in fact, 
avowedly opposed to war as evidenced by the judgment 
of the polls, was to be converted into an ardent combatant, 
full of war fervor, resolved to prosecute the war to a 
bitter end. A hopeless task in the old days, but not so 
in modern America. Less than nine months sufficed to 
weld a nation of “incompatible” components into a 
unified amalgam. Advertising and news stories, handled 
by capable press agents, accomplished the result. Europe 
saw and marveled. Here opinions, arrived at in the course 
of years, some even inbred for centuries, were thrown 
aside; a whole nation turned “ about face” in less than 
a year, changing from indifference or opposition to ardent 
protagonism. 

These days we have become suspicious of the press 
agent. The advertiser exploits his wares directly, labeling 
his tale as advertisement. The press agent uses the news 
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columns to insert his views, colored to suit his purposes, 
so that, in reading, the public is not sure that it is 
receiving legitimate or spurious news. Moreover, the 
advertiser exploits material things, the things he manufac- 
tures, or has on hand for sale. The press agent represents 
people, individuals or groups of people, or institutions, for 
which he tries to create a hearing by using the news 
columns. In every respect therefore, his news is colored 
by his service. So skilful has he become.in inserting his 
stories into the papers, that people have difficulty in dis- 
tinguishing the real, relatively unbiased, news from the 
“ news story,” although the latter may be based on truth. 
No wonder that we have become a nation of “ head- 
liners,” that is, of head-line readers, for we mistrust 
what the news columns might contain. I have seen people 
thrust the news columns aside with a disgusted “ Bah! 
Press agent stuff! The ‘ads’ are the only honest 
thing in the paper!” So skeptical has the public become 
of the sources of news that a wit remarked during the 
newspaper strike in New York last year, “ The public is 
not sure if this is a strike of the press men or the press 
agents!” 

To put it slangily, the advertiser seeks a short-cut to 
sales; ‘the press agent tries to force a short-cut to fame. 
Even I, a simple college professor, am expected to do 
some “ press-agenting”” on my own score. When I 
publish a scientific article or an essay like the present, I 
am expected to provide publicity by sending out excerpts 
or news stories calling attention to my accomplishments. 
If not, then I may be “called.” Once, in my fervent 
youth—heavens, it seems a century ago—my copy-book 
maxims told me that fame was “ a precious plant, requir- 
ing careful fostering for enduring growth.” Not so at 
present. These days we take short-cuts to fame. We 
hire a press-agent and presto, we have got it. — 

If I should put the query, “ What are the most adver- 
tised manufactures?” I feel confident that my answer 
would be “ soaps and cigarettes.” Now we require soaps; 
but cigarettes—blatantly, unbelievably widespread, in 
every city and village, along every road and highway, 
their billboard advertisements stare you in the face; from 
every magazine and newspaper their capitals thunder 
forth the virtues of some particular brand. Just so a 
scant ten years ago the brewers and distillers flaunted 
their wares, making converts to prohibition by leading 
an unthinking public to believe that only a huge consump- 
tion coupled with extensive drunkenness could possibly 
warrant such intensive nation-wide advertising. There 
advertising was a short-cut to oblivion, I am inclined to 
think. There is an “ Anti-Tobacco League.” Will it, 
too, achieve a constitutional amendment? I wonder! 

Another aspect. The synthetic character of a people 
is compounded of the characteristics of the components, 
of the individuals that make up a people. Family traits, 
racial traits, national traits, we recognize them when we 
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man,” the “typical Englishman,” and so on. An attri- 
bute of the American character is impatience or “ hurry.” 
No phrase ever coined throws a more revealing light on 
a national trait than our American: “ Time is money.” 
That trait has shaped American history. Thus, America 
could not find time to permit the red man to develop 
into a civilized being; he was to change his tribal life 
overnight or be destroyed. He was to be “ civilized” 
at once, although that civilization as it came in contact 
with him, was anything but commendable. Other nations 
required centuries to develop civilization, the red man 
was not even allowed one generation to attain to the 
standards of the white man’s way of living. The conse- 
quences, often, were sad enough. 

This same extreme impatience is shown in so many 
modern affairs, in the noisy press of business, in our 
joy-riding, in the hectic rush of “amusement.” It is 
shown in the impatience of our Nordics—wonderfully 
mouth-filling, though cryptic word—in respect to the 
assimilation of immigrant population. “ Do it at once. 
Change it in one generation. Become American, that is, 
American as we see it!” Whereas a slow process of 
assimilation is really to be preferred, since it evinces a 
disinclination to foresake old ideals without prior exam- 
ination of the new ones to be adopted. Are “ short-cuts ” 
to citizenship preferable? 

Strictly speaking, why should not the immigrant change 
overnight? We Americans do it. At least we are legis- 
lated into it. We have been made virtuous by law, and 
there are people who are striving and contriving to make 
us still more so. And that, too, is a short-cut. If you 
cannot sanctify your brother by argument, pass a law to 
gain your point. If necessary, agitate for a constitutional 
amendment. 

Physicians are warning us against our speed. Too 
much hysteria, too many impulses uncontrolled by logic, 
too many snap-judgments! We are too much in a hurry, 
they say. We must get there quickly. Short-cuts every- 
where. To our successes, to our opinions and beliefs, to 
our comforts, to our amusements, to our faults and vir- 
tues! But enough of these benevolent jeers! Benevolent 
jeers? Surely. But merely the result of a week’s retire- 
ment to western forests; not in “sunny cafeteria,” but 
nevertheless of the type depicted by the “ virile’ Western 
novelists, with wide and open spaces, where the sky is 
blue and the streams are clear, where the hills are straight 
and the forests green, and, oh yes! “ where a man’s a 
man.” Really, it was a pleasure to lead a pack-horse 
awhile and thus do some leading of my own, and to get 
rid of that feeling of incessant bombardment. And, 
thank goodness, never a sign of anybody’s soap, soup, cig- 
arettes, or tires. Nor a newspaper or magazine for one 
blessed week. It was possible to regain one’s perspective. 
Once more I could think a few thoughts of my own. 
Once more I felt myself a free American in this blessed 
land of the free—reformers. 








































































































































































COMMUNICATIONS 


The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed in 
this department 


Continental Socialism 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I was greatly interested in what Father McGowan says in his 
article “Changes in the Labor Movement,” published in the issue 
of America for July 12. At almost the same time I read an 
article published by the Berlin correspondent of the Neues Wiener 
Tagblatt, August 16, in which the author states that the German 
Socialists, too, have undergone changes. 

He begins by recalling that prophecy of the World War pub- 
lished by the Socialist leader Frederic Engels, in 1887. Nearly 
everything foreseen by that man has happened except one thing: 
the terrible upheaval has not brought about a final triumph of the 
manual worker. The German Socialist paper V orwarts, the corre- 
spondent says, lately published an article in which this fact is 
commented upon. “In spite of the blows inflicted on capitalism 
during the war,” we there read, “it stands now against the 
working classes with greater concentration than ever. It has 
learned to make the democratic republic serve its aims.” But, 
the writer continues: 

The working classes, too, have learned something. They 
have lost some of their dearest illusions. They have suffered 
many a failure and more than one of their aims has had to 
be laid aside and its accomplishment postponed. Yet they have 
seen that the evil consequences of the war could be done away 
with only if the working classes of all the nations acquired not 
merely the will to wield power, but also the capacity of 
exercising power in the matters of policy and economy. 

The Berlin correspondent of the Neues Wiener Tagblatt states 
that this implies a confession by the Socialists that they had been 
reduced to the defensive. He sees in them an army of millions 
which, as he views it, will never be routed by their opponents. 
Yet they have had to give up many of their positions. “ The 
history of the years after the end of the war has shown,” the 
correspondent states, “and will necessarily show in future too, 
that kingdoms can be destroyed, crowns shorn from the heads of 
monarchs, without the basis on which our economic system rests 
ever undergoing so much as a shock.” He says that the German 
Socialists very wisely have made up their minds to a compromise, 
giving up some of the Marxian dogmas and trying to do their 
best with things as they are: 

Socialism has become a party of reform. Its members 
have come to a compromise with capitalism. They still ask 
for ameliorations but they are no longer revolutionary. Be- 
sides, if asked they would hardly know how to describe the 
means by which their final ideal, an entire reorganization of the 
human society, would be accomplished. 

He then states that this alteration in the views of the party 
does not mean weakness. 

They have only shown their ability to convert themselves 
into a democratic party, akin to the English Labor Party. 
They have cut loose from Marxism and have become greater 
opponents to the party which professes it—namely Commu- 
nism—than even the parties of the educated classes, with 
whom they now form many a compact. With time, all the 
things which as yet are not clear will be cleared up and 
the educated parties will no longer find in the uncompromising 
adherence to principles, formerly shown by the Socialists, a 
hindrance towards realizing common aims by the help of an 
all-democratic alliance. So, if the Socialists continue to tread 
the path they have chosen, they will presently see that the 
boundaries will melt away, which separated them from those 
who by their very rigor were driven into the camp of the 


capitalistic parties. German democracy must become one 
solid bloc if it is to win the goal. 


This is surely interesting. As for our own Austrian Socialists, 
they are not yet as far advanced as all this. They still adhere 
to the Marxian dogmas, though they do not profess to be friends 
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of the Communists. Our people here have a very strong fidelity 
to tradition and that is why in all things, good and bad, we easily 
get somewhat out of date. Yet I suppose that the evolution 
undergone by the German Socialists shows the way which sooner 
or later will be trodden by all the national groups of the party, 
ours amongst them. 


Vienna, Austria. M. Poxorny. 


Gold-Star Educators 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

M. E. T., of Washington, D. C., in his letter of September 27 
on “High Prices and Catholic Schools,” is still doubtful about 
the teaching ability of our modern Sisters. He doubts the 
“pretended progress.” I still insist that there is no evidence of 
pretense. 

In his letter of September 13 he tried to give us the impression 
that there is “something rotten in Denmark,” and it is cold 
comfort for us to learn that some of his relatives and friends are 
among the teachers who are smarting under his unjust blows. 
Of course he will disavow any unmanly intention, but let the 
interested readers read his letters carefully and they will soon 
perceive that our Sisters have reason to resent the implication 
of M. E. T. 

His second letter of September 27 makes plain the fact that 
he has not taken my hint, nor that of W. Q. in her letter of 
September 27, i. e¢., Investigate! By investigation he will spare 
himself time and ink, and also spare the feelings of the Sisters: 
for he cannot be so obtuse as not to realize that the Sisters resent 
such letters, and from personal experience with many of these 
schools I am convinced that the Sisters have a right to be 
indignant. 

We will agree to all that M. E. T. has to say in favor of those 
“ gold-star”’ educators of former days. Catholic homes sent them 
fine material and they sent back well trained Catholic leaders, but 
has M. E. T. forgotten that the Sisters of today are the spiritual 
daughters of the “gold stars?” Does he want us to believe that 
these pupils of the “gold stars” cannot teach the essentials as 
well as they were taught them? Or does he merely want us to 
doubt about it? Well, I shall doubt when M. E. T. has proved 
his point to the hilt. Does he realize that the bishops of this 
country take more than a passing interest in our schools, that 
they have ideas and ideals, and that they look to progress in the 
teaching of essentials? 

There is no constant inveighing today against “ frivolity,” “ ig- 
norance,” “ insubordination, incompetence” or “general unde- 
sirability” of graduates of Catholic schools for women. And 
if the daughters of M. E. T., or any of their schoolmates, show 
such qualities in college the Sisters will know enough about essen- 
tials to send them home promptly, and not “ degree-tagged.” 

I shall not mention our “gold stars.” The modest souls would 
never forgive me, but we have them by the dozen. The Capital 
is sparkling with them and I am beginning to have “ potent rea- 
sons for doubting” if those brave men who were before Ulysses 
were half as brave as those whose deeds are known to all of us. 

If some of the “gold stars” told the world about the bills 
they never could collect from some silver-star parents the readers 
of AMERICA would be surprised. The “high-priced” moderns do 
not even “ pretend” in these vital matters. This silence is golden 
but not for the victims. 

If the doubting “T.” can educate himself into a constructive 
critic and leave the darkness of destructive doubt he will find 
anxious and willing ears in the persons of Dr. James H. Ryan, 
Dr. Pace and Bishop Shahan. They have been officially appointed 
by the bishops to look after the interests of the Church in matters 
educational. Since they do not insist on putting new wine into old 
bottles; since, for very good reasons, they are fairly well satisfied 
with the way in which our modern young ladies are being intro- 
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duced to Minerva, M. E. T. might well hang up his sword with 
the other relics of 1822 and agree that the “ war is over.” 
Baltimore. Rosert T. Situ, S. J. 


Home Missionary Work 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In your issue of September 20 appears a good article from the 
pen of Mr. McCormick entitled: “ Don’t Rock the Boat.” In 
it he suggests a campaign of education to be carried on first 
among Catholics themselves, and then among Protestants, and 
having for its purpose the elimination of bigotry. 

The writer has been fortunate enough to be able to observe 
the practical working out of Mr. McCormick’s idea. In Dayton, 
Ohio, the Rev. B. J. Beckmeyer, rector of St. Mary’s Church, 
has been conducting for the last several years lecture courses on 
the doctrines and practises of the Church. Every Saturday in 
the local press, side by side with the announcements and advertise- 
ments of the Protestant churches, he has a good-sized advertise- 
ment in addition to a column notice inviting all to his church on 
the following Monday evening. Following the discourse, free 
literature is distributed from the Communion rail, and no collec- 
tion is taken. A question box is also placed in the vestibule. 
Two courses are given every year; the one beginning in January, 
and lasting until Easter, the other from September to Christmas. 
On each of these festivals, about twenty converts, on an average, 
receive their first Holy Communion. To provide for them, he 
has found it necessary to organize catechetical classes, and they 
are taken in hand by the curate. These meet on a different 
evening of the week. 

The wonderful success attending Father Beckmeyer’s efforts 
can be attributed partly to the K. K. K. agitation. Last fall, 
many of these people were carrying three flags on their autos, 
and frequently the large number thus decorated, and parked for 
several blocks around the church gave it the appearance of being 
the scene of a Klonklave. The seating capacity is about a thousand, 
and on more than one occasién, the crowds were so great that 
hundreds were unable to gain admittance. During the last course, 
it became necessary for him to request his own parishioners to 
remain away in order to accommodate the outsiders. 

There is no way of estimating the amount of good he is 
accomplishing, because of the fact that people come from all parts 
of the city, and many of those who eventually join the Church 
affiliate themselves to different parishes, while others who want 
more time to think it over will enter in later years as a direct 
result of the interest awakened through these lectures. That 
bigotry is being rapidly dispelled, there is no question, and even 
though nothing else were gained, the prime purpose of these dis- 
courses is being served. 

Because of the lack of home missionary work on our part, 
many of our separated brethren have come to feel that we 
Catholics regard our Faith as a sort of family heirloom instead 
of a cause to be propagated. Much of the prejudice we encounter 
is thus the fault of our own selfishness and negligence. 

It is to be hoped that Father Beckmeyer’s method will serve as 
a model for similar activities throughout the country. 

Dayton, Ohio. CLARENCE F. BURKHARDT. 


Scenting Danggr for Catholics 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Mr. T. J. Donovan of Washington, D. C., has recently pointed 
out in the pages of Our Sunday Visitor that Catholic office holders 
in Washington number about five per cent of appointed and 
elected officials. A few of the departments, he claims, have as 
many as ten to fifteen men at the head without a Catholic repre- 
sentative, and the postal department, the greatest business on 
earth, has one Catholic official out of a total of sixty-three. A 
study of political offices throughout the country would show an 
even smaller percentage. Outside of the large cities we have few 
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Catholics in public office. It is a very slight exaggeration to say 
we have no representatives amongst the personnel of the non- 
Catholic colleges and universities. Except in the large cities of 
the North there are few Catholic teachers in our elementary 
schools and even in most of the suburbs that hug cities like Chi- 
cago by the hundreds, Catholic teachers are a rarity. 

In private business our record is still worse. There is not a 
big store on State Street owned by a Catholic; there is not a Cath- 
olic-owned establishment on Franklin Street. Our press is owned 
almost entirely by men not of the Faith. The theatre, wherein 
we do at least fifty per cent of the entertaining, is the property 
of non-gentiles. On three railroads that I am familiar with 
practical Catholics would not number three per cent of the official 
family. We are not that well represented in banking circles. In 
short, in an age where wealth is the dominant power we do not 
amount to much. 

Belloc must have noticed this condition when he toured America 
and it is no wonder he arrived at the conclusions he did as to 
our future. He found here a people so intolerant that they would 
not allow a man to occupy the Presidential chair whose wife pro- 
fessed the Catholic Faith and yet the land is not a religious cock- 
pit, as France is, because we are too weak for intelligent leaders 
amongst non-Catholics to bother about. Even the danger of num- 
bers, which, by the way, seems not to amount to much in Catholic 
countries, has been taken care of by a handful of “ Nordics” 
stopping immigration from Catholic countries. Either Belloc is 
right when he prophesies that some day we will get strong enough 
to try to put Catholic principles into effect here, and succeed now 
and then, only to suffer persecution for the good we do, or 
America is to continue to drift away from religion. Just recently 
one of America’s most powerful dailies made a plea for “ free 
love” in a strong editorial upon a double murder committed here 
in Illinois. Of course, the term was not used, but to say that 
such a murder would probably not have happened if divorce were 
easier in Illinois is to make a plea for “free love.” And unless 
the Catholic church is strong enough to stop such a movement 
we will some day have “free love” in America. Maybe Belloc 
thinks that we might be powerful enough some day to fight 
such movements and he probably knows the vigor with which 
paganism fights for “ progress.” 

If the press of America ever turns upon the Church as forcibly 
as the Chicago Tribune turned upon Congressman Mann, a very 
great statesman, for causing the Mann act to be placed upon 
the statute books, we will see the beginning of the fight Belloc 
thinks we are in for. The Tribune did not succeed even in defeat- 
ing Mann for office, but it is so much easier to make men see 
red when the thing attacked is the Catholic Church. After all 
we Catholics are much alike the world over. The Tribune can 
attack the Church one day and show an increase in circulation 
the next, just as the press of Paris does. 


La Grange, IIl. C. V. Hiaacins. 


Reading Matter for Prisoners 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I have had numerous requests from the Catholic population at 
the prison here for books and reading material. It is rather 
hard at times to furnish these boys with enough books unless we 
can rely upon our many Catholic friends outside, who have the 
interest of the boys at heart. 

I feel sure that many of the readers of this periodical would 
be happy to contribute some wholesome books and reading mate- 
rial to the unfortunates confined here, if they but knew of the 
urgent need for the material. Packages are to be addressed: 
Catholic Chaplain, U. S. State Prison, Trenton, New Jersey. 

We take this opportunity of thanking all who responded so 
promptly to our last request and also of stating our deep apprecia- 
tion for any help given at the present time. 

Trenton, N. J. ALFonso PALAMBI. 
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Bolsheviki at Home 


O long have we pointed the finger of scorn at the 
Bolsheviki in Russia that the muscles of control are 
rigid. We are a nation somewhat prone to view the faults 
of others with much alarm. It is much easier to condemn a 
fault in others than to correct it in ourselves. But it 
would be well to forget the crimes of the Bolsheviki 
and set our own house in order. 

For we are the most lawless people in the world. We 
have more laws and more law-breakers than any country 
with even a remote claim to be considered civilized. Our 
lynching-record is excelled by none; we also burn, stone, 
drown and club, with accuracy and dispatch. We are 
swift to put men to death without the formality of a 
trial, but very slow to execute the criminal found guilty 
after trial by jury. A few days ago a mob set upon a 
Negro in the streets of Chicago, and brained him by 
beating him about the head with baseball bats. The 
unfortunate Negro had been accused of making an insult- 
ing remark to a young white woman. There was no 
attempt to inquire into the truth of the charge. All that 
is known about the man is that a mob murdered him. 

Such incidents, varying in degree of horror, but all 
too common in the United States, make us hang our 
We spend more than a billion dollars 
every year for our public schools. The investment does 
not appear to yield the desired returns. In examining 
this failure, it might be enlightening to recall that the 
famous Northwest Ordinance provided for the encourage- 
ment of religion as well as of education. Since they 
associated religion with the schools in the same section, 
the authors of the Ordinance and the members of the 
Congress who adopted it, probably thought that the two 
would be forever as intimately associated as they had 
been in the colonial period. But they could not foresee 
the inroad of a pagan philosophy of education imported 


heads in shame. 
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from France and Germany. Since 1840 it has been our 
policy to separate religion from education and to maintain 
the divorce obtained at that time through the influence of 
Horace Mann. 

It is a policy not justified by its works. We have a 
larger number of free public schools from which the teach- 
ing of religion and of morality based upon religious belief, 
is by law excluded, than any other country. We also have 
more criminals. Between these two facts, there may well 
be a relation of contributory cause and effect. 


Put Religion in the Schools 
E stand between the rejection of an educational 
system already proved inadequate, and the con- 
tinuance of crime. Some days ago Judge Talley of New 
York, whose remarks on juvenile delinquency have 
attracted attention throughout the country, addressed the 
Rotary Club on “ Lawlessness in the United States.” 
When the distinguished jurist ended his speech, “ the Ro- 
tarians demanded that he talk on juvenile crime,” reports 
the New York Herald, “a demonstration which, the 
presiding officer said, had never before happened in the 
Club.” In the course of this second address Judge 
Talley said: 


The average criminal in New York today is a boy of seventeen 
or eighteen. We seldom get men before us any more. At most 
they are twenty or twenty-one. A couple of years ago we 
blamed this lawlessness among the young on the effects of the 
world war, I tell you that the criminals of today were boys in 
knickerbockers during the war. Now they are coming in thou- 
sands before the courts. They are criminals at heart, though just 
boys in age. Back in the court rooms, when these boys come to 
trial, are girls even younger, boasting that they “know how to 
stick to a pal.” There is something radically wrong in the 
community when such conditions can exist and be tolerated. 


Yet New York has probably the best children’s court 
and juvenile probation system in the United States. It 
supports a public school system which counts approxi- 
mately one million children and nearly 31,000 teachers. 
It has innumerable public and private playgrounds, settle- 
ment-houses and social centers. Despite all, the fearful 
conditions pictured by Judge Talley exist. 

From our plan for training our young people we have 
omitted an absolutely necessary element. That element 
is indicated by an associate on the bench with Judge 
Talley. 


Judge Otto Rosalsky, of the Court of General Sessions, told the 
members of the Jewish Educational Association at its annual 
meeting yesterday, that the only sure method for curbing crime 
and promoting good citizenship’ in future generations was to 
provide sound religious training for the American boy and girl. 
This conclusion, he said, was based upon his many years of 
experience in dealing with all classes of youthful offenders 
brought before him in court. There isn’t any doubt. ” he 
said, “that the greatest problem affecting the youth of today is 
the problem of the best means to combine religious training with 
secular education.” (New York Times, October 1). 


“T am sorry the situation is such,” writes Chief Justice 
Taft to the editor of Collier's, “that religion cannot be 
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taught in the schools, or under associations so near to 
the schools that it becomes part of that instruction.” 
Millions of Americans share that regret. But many will 
not admit the inference of the distinguished Chief Justice 
that there is something in the nature of our political 
institutions which makes the substitution of a rational sys- 
tem of education for the present religionless schools 
impossible or even improper. There is but one solution 
for the problem, and it consists in putting religion in the 
schools. If the “situation” referred to by the Chief 
Justice is really such as to prevent this, for our own 
preservation, we must change it. 


Volstead and the Automobile 


CCORDING to statistics issued by a New York in- 

surance company, one of the chief causes of death 
in the United States is the automobile. It appears to 
have a habit of falling over embankments, stalling in 
front of the limited express, and running down timid 
pedestrians, that is almost incurable. Day by day the 
number of automobiles increases. The number of laws 
regarding their use also increases. So too does the number 
of deaths. 

Hence, it may be argued, the automobile has become 
a menace to the safety of the public. How can this 
menace be suppressed? Shall we prohibit the automobile 
entirely, or allowing it a limited existence, revise our 
code and adopt such legislation as will reduce the danger 
to a minimum? 

If we follow the policy now enshrined in the Volstead 
law, we must regard the automobile as a danger which 
no amount of regulation can keep within due bounds. 
In the old days, the saloon and the liquor traffic were 
entirely surrounded by a huge mass of legislation. Read- 
ing those ponderous statutes, one is tempted to marvel 
that a saloon could ever be inaugurated or once begun, 
continued. But, as we know, there was no lack of saloons 
in those days. There were far too many. There were 
plenty of laws on the books, but most of them stayed 
there. As the student of social science knew, there were 
too many laws of the wrong kind, and too many saloons 
which answered the same description. “ Sure, things 
were made to be broke,” comments the Archdeacon’s 
servant in Canon Sheehan’s “ Luke Delmege,” and many 
saloon-keepers had the same attitude toward the pre- 
Volstead liquor laws. That the traffic might be made 
harmless by a few regulations, well administered, never 
seemed to occur to the legislators and distillers. When 
the day of reckoning came, the student and the competent 
legislator were swept aside. All attempt at regulation 
was abandoned in favor of an attempt to prohibit abso- 
lutely a traffic and a personal habit neither of which was 
in itself wrong. 

It will, of course, be perfectly possible to secure proper 
legislation regarding the use of the automobile and to 
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enforce it. It was also possible at all times to keep the 
liquor traffic within due bounds. But we gave up the 
task and confessed failure. Fifty years hence shall we 
close the history of the Volstead legislation with the 
same confession? It is true that we have “taken the 
saloon out of politics,” but we have put the bootlegger and 
the prohibitionist in. The change does not appear for 
the better. 


Your Vote 

HESE days of the sere, the melancholy falling leaf 

herald the coming of the elections, and re-open an 
old debate: is the vote a right or a privilege? The con- 
troversy is perennial, and always ends for the time with 
every contestant firmly fixed in his own view. Certainly 
the States may hedge the vote with restrictions, granting 
it to one class of citizens and refusing it to another. 
At the adoption of the Constitution, probably not one 
man in ten could vote, and for many years after that date 
whole classes of men and all women, were excluded. 
Some citizens were excluded for reasons which had their 
rise in religious fears and prejudices, others because they 
had no property. Even today the poll-tax exists in many 
States, and the property-qualification still survives in 
Rhode Island. 

It would not seem, then, that the vote may be demanded 
as a Strict right, since it is something which the State, 
at the pleasure of the existing electorate, may give or 
withhold. The question, however, is largely academic. 
Whether the vote is a right or a privilege, the citizen 
who has it ought to regard its use as a duty. It is one 
of the several ways by which he assumes his share of the 
work of government. By supposition, ours is a govern- 
ment, in city, State, and nation, of, by and for the 
people. If in its operation, the actual government runs 
counter to the theory, one of the reasons may be found 
in the failure of a large number of citizens to vote 
honestly and intelligently. Honesty or good will is not 
sufficient. In its effects an unintelligent vote may be as 
bad as a corrupt vote. 

Our representative democracy is much more than an 
aggregate of men and women who live within the boun- 
daries of the United States. If the millions who call them- 
selves American citizens do not trouble to go to the polls 
on election day, or to inform themselves upon the 
questions at issue, and the merits of the candidates, the 
Government under which they live cannot long be main- 
tained in its integrity. What is sorely needed for good 
government today is not a faithful party vote, “the big 
vote”’ so dear to politicians, but the intelligent inde- 
pendent vote which looks to men rather than to partisan 
schemes and puts the good of the community above the 
welfare of party and candidate. The slogan “ Vote for 
whom you wish, but vote” is good, but incomplete. It 
should be amended to read “ Vote for whom you wish, 
but vote honestly and intelligently.” 
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Confidence and Jealousy 
Ww* are hearing some curious political arguments in 
these busy pre-election days. It is difficult to 
classify them, but in general, they are founded on a 


winning simplicity which no visitor to these shores has 
ever noted as an American characteristic. More speci- 


fically, they betray a trust in princes and a confidence in 


legislators never fully justified in any country, and in 
these days not justified at all. 

As examples, the propaganda in favor of the so-called 
child-labor amendment to the Constitution, and the pro- 
posal to curb the powers of the Supreme Court may be 
cited. Congress, it is argued, should be given the very 
extensive powers named and implied in the child-labor 
amendment, because Congress will never use those powers. 
If this be true, why grant them? Congress should also 
be invested with authority to give effect to any legislation 
which it may re-enact, by a two-thirds vote, over the veto 
of the Supreme Court. When it is pointed out that 
Congress could thereby do away with the right of trial 
by jury, with freedom of the press, the right to be 
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protected against search and seizure without warrant, 
with religious freedom and freedom in education, the 
answer is made that we are petty critics or dreaming 
doctrinaires, and that Congress will never proceed to any 
such extreme. 

But we are justijied in asking some assurance which 
depends neither upon the promise of a party orator nor 
the good pleasure of Congress. The extent to which 
Congress can go in repealing the citizen’s right to be 
secure in his papers, his effects and his house, is vividly 
illustrated by certain sections of the Volstead law. We 
desire no more examples of the kind. The only assurance 
that is worth anything is the refusal to cede to Congress 
a power which can be used to break down the restrictions 
set upon the Federal Government by the Constitution. 
Possibly the author of the Declaration of Independence, 
Mr. Thomas Jefferson of Virginia, went to an extreme in 
some of his social and political theories, but he was wholly 
right in teaching that safety is not found in “ confidence ” 
in governments, but in jealousy. Eternal vigilance is 
the price of liberty in the day of peace as well as in time 
of war. 


Literature 


Sabatini: Novelist or Historian 

HAT amiable writer of pure and polished English, 

Joseph Addison, waited years for the recognition 
of his talents, until “ The Campaign,” struck off at a 
glorious national holiday, brought him honor and pecu- 
niary ease. A lesser. light but of growing literary name 
did not live to see the smiles of fortune; this is George 
3orrow who was praised and admired only after his death. 
Rafael Sabatini is more fortunate. Though he has been 
writing for twenty years, only yesterday did he break into 
fame. 

Mr. Sabatini’s “chief and most serious work in life 
is salmon fishing,” as he said of himself. “It leaves me 
cold that men should write better books than mine, but 
| hate the man who can kill more fish.” Nevertheless, 
“My most favorite amusement is writing novels.” And 
fun in writing novels he must have, since even before he 
was discovered he wrote very many, as if disporting him- 
self in smiling meadows and refreshing lakes. But the 
reason of this comes to meet us, for Mr. Sabatini has a 
flowing facility of expression in many languages, and 
when yet a lad he spoke in five tongues. Then he had a 
love which led him to delve into the past; which filled 
his mind brimming with romantic lore. He had but to 
set his pen to paper, and the past, fairy-tinted by his imag- 
ination, began to flow upon the page. “ The Sea Hawk” 
and “ Scaramouch” make a tandem that is of his best. 
The latter it is that discovered him, or rather, as he put 
it, discovered America for him. “‘ Scaramouch’ was my 


Columbus.” Perhaps it is from gratitude then that not 
only his readers but also he likes “ Scaramouch ” the best. 
But there are others; a cluster of books has already 
formed about his name. “ Mistress Wilding ” and “ Cap- 
tain Blood”; “ Fortune’s Fool,” “ The Gates of Doom” 
and “ Love-at-Arms”; “ Saint Martin’s Summer” and 
“The Justice of the Duke,” and so the list runs on to 
almost two dozen of his stories. “ Mistress Wilding ” is 
one of those, now so well read, that had got itself put 
away in book shops to be powdered up with dust and feed 
real bookworms. But all these are taken out now and 
they do service to the mounting of the author’s name. 

It is strange, this sudden leap into fame. At his own 
confession, Mr. Sabatini never had the intention of writ- 
ing a best seller, and his discovery of America took him 
by surprise. Is it his “lean, hard-bitten, often sardonic 
heroes; his imperious, lovely ladies; his glamor of far 
away and long ago,” or is it, perhaps, because his tales 
strike deep roots in history that we are more easily picked 
up and swung back into the chivalrous days of a romantic 
past, as if we saw a picture painted in deep and distant 
colors? Certainly our author has chosen well his times. 
The daring seamen of England’s most romantic period, 
the blowing powder boxes of the French Revolution, 
Bartholomew’s night of ghastly murder, David Rizzio 
stabbed by the door at Holy Rood—these all attest that 
the author has chosen well his subjects for romance or 
for story. But so it is that without the subtle charm of 
Stevenson or the chaste felicity of his language; without 
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the sincerity and pathos of Dickens, or the psychological 
wealth of Thackeray ; without the variety of Walter Scott 
or the accuracy of Benson, he has color, strength and dash 
enough to win a reading world. 

But constant story telling has a danger, or rather it 
may unfit a man for another kind of work. The best 
dancer would not always make the strongest soldier, nor 
could one learn the art of building houses by amusing 
oneself in piling blocks or cards. The historical romance, 
indeed, casts deep roots in history, from which there flows 
the sweet sap of the branches and comes the richness of 
the color of the leaves. Although it may draw much of its 
interest, even its chief charm from history, it is itself not 
history. If well done it may breathe the spirit of an age, 
or strike off the fire of a revolution; if not well done it 
will accomplish neither, but withal, it might make very 
interesting reading. Now, I do not intend a criticism of 
his romances. They may on the whole be recommended. 
Although they may never join the ranks of the classics, 
they have afforded amusement to thousands and they 
carry a fair amount of light and information about inter- 
esting events of other ages. The author has read widely 
about portions of the past and has a knowledge of certain 
of its secrets. One result of this we enjoy in his 
romances; another result, springing from what purposes 
to be history, effects a different reaction. Can a man who 
has spent long years in the ideal atmosphere of romance 
come down to the hard facts of historical narration? Does 
not the one create a habit of mind incompatible with the 
other? It would seem to be so if we recall that romance 
is “ imaginary or imaginative ; fanciful or visionary.” Even 
though romance may draw its richness from the soil of 
history, it yet remains romance, moving in the atmosphere 
of the ideal and forming a habit of mind incompatible with 
the principles of an exact science. Mr. Sabatini has fallen 
under the spell of romance with the result that those vol- 
umes which purpose to be history are distinctly unsatis- 
factory. Such are “ Cesare Borgia” and “ Torquemada.” 

Here again he shows himself well skilled in the selec- 
tion of his subjects. Possibly no two other characters in 
European history will ever get themselves more greedily 
contemplated than these two well-cut figures. But pur- 
posing to write a history of each of these, he mingles 
much of romance, for he cannot doff the clinging mantle 
of the story teller. The preface to the “ Cesare Borgia” 
augurs well. He seems here to understand the task of 
the historian, even though he shows later that he cannot 
accomplish it. Sound principles are laid down in theory 
even though they be immediately contradicted in practise. 
Listen to this: “ History should be as inexorable as divine 
justice. Before we admit fact not only should we call 
for evidence and analyze it when it is forthcoming, but 
the very sources of such evidence should be examined 
that, as far as possible, we may ascertain what degree of 
credit they deserve.” This is encouraging, but alas! the 
application in the text. Space permits only one example 
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out of the dozens that occur in the very first chapters. It 
is certain that Piero and Girolamo Riario were the 
nephews and not the sons of Sixtus IV. Still we read 
here that they were generally considered to be his sons. 
The source given is: Machiavelli, a personal and political 
enemy! But wait! A few pages further we read that 
these same two were universally recognized to be the sons 
of Sixtus. This from our good Sabatini who in the pre- 
face has cautioned the reader against just such expres- 
sions as we have italicized. 

“Torquemada ” fares worse. Sabatini has some nat- 
ural sympathy for the Borgias of Italy, he has none for 
Torquemada of Spain. Even the very preface here looks 
awry from crooked understandings. It is obfuscated by 
the smoke and soot of a vision of the sky that looks only 
through a chimney. To pass the judgments contained in 
this preface, the author should have given all his energies 
for years to history and not divided them by romance. 
Not only is his vision crooked, it is colored. He wore 
glasses when he wrote this preface and they were a jaun- 
diced yellow. Most of the past has been religious persecu- 
tion, he tells us. But he does not know most of the past 
or else he would not tell us this. The text fares no better. 
Again it is his guileless acceptance of his sources. His 
chief authority, Llorente, was from his own admission, a 
traitor to his country and bent and blinded by prejudice. 
And facts? No justice, to omit his word inexorable. One 
example. The latest researches into the activities of the 
ill-starred Spanish Inquisition have demonstrated that in 
the Archbishopric of Saragossa not a single death for 
heresy can be laid to the doors of the inquisitor St. Peter 
Arbués. From Sabatini’s chapter in this connection the 
reader judges that burnings were of every week occur- 
rence. A careful perusal, therefore, of “ Torquemada ” 
and “Cesare Borgia” leave but one conclusion: The 
pages of the former are discolored by false representa- 
tion; those of the latter are spotted with error and in- 
exact statement; the chapters of both gape and yawn 
with wide lacunas of unsound historical judgment. 

Yet we have no quarrel with the man, but with these 
two books of history, for these leave defenseless the un- 
guarded or uninstructed reader. Many of his principles 
are good. He has honestly endeavored to be fair and he 
tries to give both sides of a question; but this puts the 
unwary reader more at the mercy of his errors. Besides, 
the period he writes about was in itself so scandalous that 
only the trained and careful historian can distinguish the 
true from the false. It is not honesty or good will that 
is lacking to the author; it is historical training. Much 
romance has not made a historian. We shall read his 
stories with pleasure; we shall not trust his histories. 
Rafael Sabatini is said to be “the only writer of today 
who can make the past more interesting than the present.” 
Although we know this is not so from the errors of his 
history, we believe it to be true in the romance of his 
stories. Peter M. Dunne, S.]. 
























































































TO THE COURTIER 
I shall escape you though I tarry here, 
You shall not know me howsoever near. 


Your passing fancy was a pitiful art: 
Who sees with fickle eyes keeps not a heart. 


The tree that sang summer in leafy delight 
Is yet that tree steadfast in winter’s night. 


You saw and praised me in an honored gown, 
Yet beauty is truer in fortune’s frown. 


You prized the leafage while summer was near ; 
I shall escape you now the winter is here. 
MicuaAet Earts, S.J. 


REVIEWS 


Biographical Dictionary of the Saints. By the Rr. Rev. F. 
G. Hotweckx. St. Louis: B. Herder Book Co. $10.00. 


In this encyclopedic volume of 1053 closely-printed, double- 
columned pages, are listed the names and the deeds, as far as 
these are known, of all those who have been at any time pub- 
those mentioned are authentic 
saints, recognized as such by the Church; some are, at the best, 
legendary personages; others are venerated only by schismatical 
or even heretical But they are all, whatever their 
claim, placed one after another in this catalog, for the purpose 
of Mgr. Holweck was to compile a “complete and universal 
manual of hagiology,” one that would list all the true as well 
as all the reputed saints, in a word “all the saints of whom a 
cult exists or existed somewhere in the Church.” His decision 
not to exclude even the well-known pseudo saints, though it has 
increased the scope of his investigations and the bulk of his 
volume, has made his achievement more valuable and, in a 
The mere collection of the thousands of 
names was in itself a tremendous work; but it is negligible in 
comparison to the far greater task of weighing the evidence and 
assigning to each of them a definite place in the galaxy. To each 
name, Mgr. Holweck adds the available biographical data; he 
mentions the special work or achievements, and notes the nature 
and extent of the liturgical cult. In this matter of sifting data, 
he has succeeded admirably. He tells the truth as far as he can 
discover it. Hence, he mercilessly lops off from the lives of 
many saints the pious fiction and the legendary exaggeration that 
have enveloped them. 
to frauds. 


licly designated saints. Some of 


groups. 


sense, monumental. 


He presents facts and gives no credence 
He is scientific without ceasing to be reverent. In- 
troductory to the dictionary is a short treatise on hagiography 
in general, on the sources, including the martyrologies, the 
“acts” of the martyrs, the lives of saints, and on the present 
ecclesiastical regulations governing beatification and canonization. 
Sufficient praise cannot be given to Mgr. Holweck for this 
epochal work of reference. Its value can be appreciated only 
through the frequent recourse that must be made to its pages. 
A single defect may be noted; no obvious order is followed in 
Saints 


cataloging the when many happen to have the same 
name. i. a ee 
Origins of Sociology. By Atsion W. Satu. Chicago: 


University of Chicago Press. $3.00. 

Dr. Small has been prominently identified with the sociological 
movement in America during the last thirty years, and is thus 
eminently qualified to speak with authority on the subject. 
Briefly, the treatise is an examination of conscience, with here 
and there a humble confession of sociology gone astray. It has 
none of that presumptuousness with which social theories, boldly 
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constructed on Darwinian biological assumptions, were trium- 
phantly proclaimed to an admiring world some twenty years ago. 
There is strong insistence placed on the principle that general 
laws of human group conduct can be arrived at only by the 
careful inductive study of as many facts as possible in all their 
aspects. The book is not a complete history of the modern 
sociological movement, but it presents, at least, a fairly compre- 
hensive account of the more important phases of its development. 
The outstanding figures in the social science of the nineteenth 
century are aptly characterized, and the thesis of the book is to 
show in detail that there has been in sociology a drive towards 
objectivity, in short, that the spirit of critical examination of all 
the facts, which has revolutionized historical methods of research, 
has also been at work in modifying sociological procedure. The 
book will be a valuable addition to college libraries, being specially 
useful as an introduction to several sciences and suggesting topics 
for wider reading and research. It is to be hoped, that the 
sobering influences at work in social science will maintain their 
power, and that a thorough examination of all the factors affect- 
ing social conduct will convince the modern sociologist that his 
materialistic and evolutionary preconceptions have been will-o’- 
the-wisps leading his pet science into quagmires. V. F. G. 





The Teacher’s Year. By Cuartes Puiips, M.A. New 


York: P. J. Kenedy and Sons: $1.75. 

There have been written many excellent books for teachers 
and on teaching: this book is worthy to take its place among 
the best. Its twelve chapters correspond to the twelve months 
of the year. The teacher who would put into his own person 
and practise the golden suggestions of the .first chapter would 
get off with a good start. Initial mistakes liable to be made 
are pointed out and certain qualities good for a teacher to have 
are referred to and the means of their practise explained. Strength 
with kindness, sympathy and tact, these are the fundamental 
lessons. The often delicate problem of parent and teacher receives 
competent handling in the second chapter. The children’s health 
is then treated; and for December entertainments come in 
which contain some beautiful suggestions for the season of 
Christmas. “ Praise and Blame,” “The Daily Grind,” “ Emer- 
gencies,” these headings indicate sufficiently the practical wealth 
strewn through the rest of the pages. Even the summer months 
come in. The teacher will find suggestions for summer reading 
and helps for self-improvement. Mr. Phillips has shown in this 
book a deep knowledge of human nature and a sympathetic grasp 
of the problems of the teacher. P. M. D. 





Christianity and the State. By S. Parkes Capman. New 


York: The Macmillan Co. 

Though not quite prepared to appeal to the judgment meted 
out by Solomon in the case of the two mothers, Dr. Cadman does 
try to hold the balance even between Protestantism and Catholicism. 
What is faulty is his evidence. He assumes that there was or- 
iginally no difference in doctrine but that the Reformation was a 
reaction from the medieval State-Church. This is a misconcep- 
tion on both counts. “ Justification by faith” was admitted by 
Catholics but our author fails to note that Luther read the word 
“alone” into St. Paul, and Protestantism is founded on that. 
Moreover faith in its Protestant definition as a purely subjective 
act is unethical. Secondly, if you set aside the historians and 
turn to the early chronicles and laws, notably the Anglo-Saxon 
laws of Canute the Dane, careful study will reveal that the 
Middle Ages had no more idea of a state than the modern 
Protestant has of the Church. They had a clearer idea of the 
relation of reason to law than has been thus far recognized and 
they stood stoutly for the supremacy of law, a position that pre- 
supposes a clear idea of the equality of men. The civil anthority 
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was recognized as distinct from the ecclesiastical. Yet from 
Isidore of Seville to Robert Grosseteste the King was in theory 
little more than a policeman whose function it was to provide 
the sanction of force when the teaching of the priest proved 
ineffective. Nor was this due to ecclesiastical usurpation. The 
simple fact was that the only bond of union of which they could 
as yet conceive was their common Christianitas founded in the 
unum baptismum. In other words they did know the Church was 
founded by Christ. The first to show clearly that the state is a 
natural institution willed by God and distinct from the Church 
was the decided papalist St. Thomas Aquinas. To argue that 
the Popes, in their stand against the usurpations of a materialistic 
feudalism reinforced by the vaulting ambition of rulers who 
aspired to the imperium of pagan Rome, were opposed to national- 
ism is as unwarranted as would be the claim that Marshall was 
opposed to state rights because he denied the constitutionality of 
Jefferson’s ideas which afterwards led to secession and civil war. 
With Dr. Cadman’s main contention, that religion is an essential 
necessity to the welfare of any state, and with very much that 
he has to say in support of his contention we can have no quarrel. 
The book will undoubtedly prove to be a source of enlightenment in 
many quarters. M. F. X. M. 


Professor How Could You! By Harry Leon Witson. New 
York: The Cosmopolitan Co. $2.00. 

Harry Leon Wilson has shown once more that the humorists 
are the modern writers whose writing may be taken seriously. 
Leacock, Wodehouse, Morley, Tilden and the others who still 
know how to laugh and write are doing a great deal for current 
literature. The present enjoyable tale of a college professor 
who chafed under domestic discipline contains much shrewd 
philosophy, cloaked behind ridiculous situations. In blending the 
exaggerated academic vocabulary of the professor with the slang 
of the road Mr. Wilson has performed a feat in words. If the 
sex-dosed writers who are trailing through English and American 
fiction would only go to school to the humorists they would 
benefit themselves as well as a much tried reading public. 


i 


The Germans in the Making of America. By Freperick 
FRANKLIN SCHRADER. Introduction by Epwarp F. McSweeney, 
LL. D. Boston: The Stratford Company. $2.00. 


The Knights of Columbus here present us with another volume 
of their Racial Contribution Series. One of the principal pur- 
poses of these books doubtless is to promote a better mutual 
understanding between American citizens. The volume in hand 
is well calculated to contribute to this end. We realize how 
much our nation owes to the German pioneer and see the valiant 
part played by the German soldier in the Revolutionary War, 
while we follow the German farmer in his work of reclaiming 
the wilderness for civilization. Particular attention is called 
to the debt we owe our German citizens everywhere for their 
bold defense of a larger freedom. In. the Civil War they 
played a very impertant role. In spite of the prejudice not 
seldom exercised against them, fifty-two of their number arose 
to the rank of General in the Union Army. The election of 
Lincoln would have been out of all question save for the Ger- 
man vote. The author dwells also upon the cultural contribu- 
tions of the Germans in every field. In literature, for instance, 
we are interested to learn of the strain of German blood in 
such men as Bret Harte, James Whitcomb Riley, Joaquin Miller, 
and, of course, Bayard Taylor. On the other hand we are 
seriously disappointed in hearing nothing of the work of our 
German Catholics, as such, with the exception of two brief allu- 
sions in the entire book, while the part played by the German 
Lutherans in our early history is given full recognition. J. H. 
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BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


Two Ancient Figures—What will in all probability prove to 
be the most complete work on the life and writings of St. Jerome 
is being written under the auspices of the “ Spicilegium Sacrum 
Lovaniense” by Ferdinand Cavallera, Professor at the Catholic 
Institute of Toulouse. “St. Jerome, Sa Vie et Son Ocuvre” 
(Louvain: Bureaux) is the title of these most substantial volumes, 
of which the first two have reached us comprising the first part 
of the work which deals with the saint’s life. The second part 
will take up his works. Not only are these volumes of the 
fullest detail, given the scarcity of source material, but they are 
thoroughly documented and enhanced by all the appendices, notes, 
chronological lists and indexes which go to make up the well 
edited works of modern scholarship. The material contained in 
some of the notes of the appendix, side-lights, as it were, on 
portions of the life of the saint or of his bibliography, are of 
compelling interest as well as instruction. We shall eagerly await 
the second portion of this monumental effort. Under the same 
auspices and management is the “Etude Historique” “ Paul de 
Samosate” (Louvain: Bureaux) by Gustave Bardy, Professor of 
the Catholic Faculty of Lille. The abundant bibliography, the 
lists and tables, the careful references, mark this as a work of 
no less scholarship than the preceding. The first chapter examines 
the authentic sources of this biography; the secoml takes up 
the apochryphal or suspected documents. Thus _ thoroughly 
grounded, the life proper begins with the third chapter. This 
biography of an important person in luxurious Antioch of the 
third century to whom a dozen heresies have been attributed, of 
this wealthy office-holder and turbulent bishop, man of the 
world and protegé of Zenobia, the famous Queen of Palmyra, 
makes reading that is of very human interest. 








Dogma, Fact and Fiction.—As the Resurrection of Christ 
from the grave is a pivotal point of Christianity, the faithful 
should not be ignorant of the proofs of this dogma. The Rev. 
Paul Schanz has facilitated an acquaintance with these in a 
pamphlet “Did Christ Rise Again?” published by the Paulist 
Press, New York. The Catholic Truth Society of Ireland, 
(Dublin) has published an exceedingly interesting pamphlet on 
Catholicism in the Philippines. “ The story of the Only Chris- 
tian Nation of the East” was written by the Rev. T. A. Murphy, 
C.SS.R. By the same society is published “The Light in the 
Byre” which is the title of the first story offered in these 
pages by P. J. O’Connor Duffy. A sketch and another story 
follow by the Very Rev. W. J. Lockington, £.J. Then two 
booklets of devotion have issued from the same address. The 
one on “Some of St. Joseph’s Titles” by the Rev. Albert 
Power, S.J.; the other entitled “The Eucharistic Hour” by 
the Rev. Thomas Farrell, C.C. 


—_———_—— 





Sunlight in Religious Truth—Much trouble has been caused 
to many earnest and religious persons because they have looked 
rather at the severer than at the more consoling side of religion; 
their minds fixed on the shadows, they have forgotten the sun- 
light of Christianity. A little book has been recently translated 
from the French of Frederick Rouvier, S.J., by Sister Francis 
of the Sacred Heart and Lawrence Drummond, LL.D. which 
contains much Christian sunlight. It is called the “ Conquest 
of Heaven” (Murphy. $1.00) and deals with “ Perfect Charity 
and Cortrition.” The consoling orthodoxy of these pages admits 
of none of the glooms of Calvinism or Jansenism. Christ has died 
for all men and the constant pursuit of His love must reassure 
the heart of the feeble sinner. The book is full of instruction 
too, and the whole doctrine of the Church on contrition, perfect 
and imperfect, with the effects and the facility of their acts 
is clearly brought out. Perhaps the best part of this work is 
that in which the solid reasons are advanced why an act of perfect 
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contrition is not a difficult thing to make. But the soul of 
Christianity is the divine personality of Jesus Chrst. A book that 
touches sweetly and tenderly upon the Man-God has its title 
“One Hour With Him” (Macmillan. $1.00). It was written 
with spiritual unction and devotion by the Very Rev. Mgr. 
Joseph L. J, Kirlin, Diocesan Director of the Priests’ Eucharistic 
League of Philadelphia. This book well deserves its second 
edition, for it is devotional and practical. Apart from the chapters 
on the Blessed Sacrament, the Precious Blood, the Beatitudes, 
all the fifteen mysteries of the Rosary are developed to facilitate 
that meditation which so enriches the saying of the “ beads.” Then 
the fourteen stations of the Way of the Cross are dwelt upon in 
the same useful and devotional spirit. 


For Clergy and Laity—The Venerable Leonard Lessius, S.]J., 
was a great theologian who brought his wealth of knowledge to 
bear on a practical exposition of the doctrines of the Church in the 
daily life of Christians. A translation of a portion of one of 
his practical treatises is given to us under the title: “The 
Virtues Awakened” (Herder. 60c.) by the Rev. Henry Churchill 
Semple, S.J. The chapters of this little book are solid. Ungraced 
by the attractions and dilutions of a modern style, it nevertheless 
cannot fail to be of profit to all who will read it. The different 
virtues are gone through and various and telling motives are 
proposed for the practise of each. “Thy Kingdom Come” 
(Benziger. 30c.) is a very little book that will carry a great 
deal of spiritual consolation and devotion to pious souls. These 
brief reflections were sketched by J. E. Moffatt, S.J., for the 
purpose of fostering “a deeper appreciation of the real presence 
of our Adorable Saviour in His Sacrament of Love.” These 
essays are called “Morsels from the King’s Table,” and they 
are seasoned by the oil of a spiritual unction. There has just 
come another book of piety of which both the author and trans- 
lator are so modest and retiring that we have no means of 
telling who they are. “The Century of the Sacred Heart” 
(Benziger. $2.35) has been “revised for English readers from 
the seventh edition of ‘Le Sacré Coeur.’” The first part contains 
a brief history of Margaret Mary and the beginnings of the 
devotion. The second part offers and explains different ways of 
honoring the Sacred Heart. The last two parts treat respectively 
of the graces granted through this devotion and of different 
prayers for its profitable cultivation. This book is recommended 
to all, as is that deeply religious act which it advocates, the 
enthronement of the Sacred Heart in the Home. 


A Home for Scholarship—It is with extreme pleasure and 
enthusiasm that we welcome a brochure of the most solid and 
far-reaching qualities. “On the Creation of an Institute for 
American Church History” (privately printed) by the Rev. 
Peter Guilday, Ph. D., is a work of highest constructive value. 
On the occasion of the centenary of the birth of John Gilmary 
Shea, the greatest historian of the Church in America, Doctor 
Guilday pleads for a home for Catholic scholarship where the 
work begun by Shea can be continued and developed. This home 
of learning would have three divisions: a section for the pre- 
servation and classification of the National Catholic Archives, 
the National Catholic Library, and the Institute or training 
school for the future historians of the Church in the United 
States. The archives and library would serve for historians of 
any creed who are interested in the development of the Church 
in America. The crying need of an institute of this kind is 
abundantly shown, and all the details for its organization are 
clearly set forth. It is our most earnest desire that Catholic 
public spirit be aroused to the necessity and utility of this work, 
and that it commend itself to the sympathetic attention and dili- 
gent cooperation of the united hierarchy——Were all men who 
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have written on history trained in a reliable institute their 

product would be more satisfactory. Such is true of Sir Henry 

Lannin who wrote “A History of Malta Knighthood” (Four 

Seas. $2.50). The book is disappointing both in content and 

form. The anti-papal bias of the writer is so pronounced that* 
it is amusing. However, a book with such a pretentious title 

should furnish more than amusement. There is a good list of 

historical dates and a fair bibliography furnished by the author 

and an attractive cover supplied by the publisher 


—_—____~ 


Some British Novelists—Compton Mackenzie in “The 
Heavenly Ladder” (Doran. $2.50), completes the trilogy written 
about the spiritual wanderings of Mark Lidderdale. “The Altar 
Steps,” published in 1922, details Mark’s vagaries in “ imitation 
Catholicism”; the 1923 volume, “ The Parson’s Progress” records 
his fidelity to Anglicanism despite the “defection” of some of 
his associates. In this final novel, Mark reaches the goal towards 
which he had been unconsciously striving. He grasps the lower 
rung of the ladder to which clung Newman and Manning and 
Benson and Mackenzie himself. The narrative is one of struggle; 
in his own mind, Mark is buffeted by doubts and spiritual anguish; 
from without, come ecclesiastical persecution and public odium. 
The three volumes form a splendid treatise on the present position 
of Anglicanism. They are written in that style which has made 
Mr. Mackenzie one of the foremost novelists of England. 

Another series of novels is being written by Archibald Marshall. 
The third volume, “Anthony Dare’s Progress” (Dodd, Mead. 
$2.00) brings the history of the hero up to the time when he 
marries the former town girl, Lady March. In the earlier books, 
“Anthony Dare” and “The Education of Anthony Dare,” Mr. 
Marshall with a wealth of detail dawdled through the childhood 
and youth of Tony. He now treats in the same leisurely fashion the 
attempted marriages and the literary ambitions of the young man. 
Mr. Marshall’s greatest claim to consideration is his wizardry in 
delineating his characters. 

One of the most discussed English novelists, strangely, is 
Armenian horn. Michael Arlen in real life is Dikran Kuyukjian. 
Like Conrad, he has achieved an English style that is more re- 
fined than that of his native-born countrymen. So delicate are 
his shades of meaning, so sensitive his feeling for words that 
he appears exotic and is, certainly, thoroughly artificial. His 
morals, however, are not so precise as his language. In “The 
Green “Hat” (Doran. $2.50), the lady who wears it, Iris March, 
and all her acquaintances have no other norm of right and wrong 
than that of external decency; and even this, they have no scruple 
in violating. Suicides abound; for self-destruction is the only 
decent thing to do. Unfortunately, Michael Arlen cannot be 
commended. 

More frankly pagan but in a less exquisite way is W. L. 
George’s “The Triumph of Gallio” (Harper. $2.00). The 
scope of the book is given in the opening sentence: “I, Holy- 
oake Tarrant, have succeeded in slaying in myself faith in God, 
in woman, and even in man.” Tarrant is a most despicable speci- 
men of a certain class of modern man. His triumph is that of 
complete insensibility to all things. The narrative serves no 
good purpose; it were better that the record of Tarrant’s life 
had never been written. 

A nephew of the great Darwinian, Aldous Huxley is making 
himself known in a literary way. In “Young Archimedes” 
(Doran. $2.00), he binds together six short stories. The first 
and longest, “Uncle Spencer,” is the character study of a quiet 
old gentleman, who, at the very end, quests a will-o’-the-wisp. 
“Fard,” and the other tales, are tense portraits of emotional 
situation. The title story is the best of the collection. It is 
the tragedy of a child genius, destroyed by a selfish woman. Mr. 
Huxley is less objectionable in this than in his earlier volumes. 
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Education 


The International Federation of Catholic 
Alumnae 


N Saturday, October 18, the International Federa- 

tion of Catholic Alumnae opens its fifth Biennial 
Convention at the Hotel Bellevue-Stratford in Philadel- 
phia, with delegates and alternates from 455 Catholic high 
schools and colleges representing the 60,000 trained Cath- 
olic women who are the active members of this strong 
organization. 

Frequently in the past two years, and at least three 
times in the pages of America during the past few 
months, prominent writers have asked: “ What are the 
graduates of our high schools and colleges doing? Why 
do we not hear more from them?” In the sessions of 
this convention the alumnae stand ready to answer for 
themselves and point with pride to the full development 
of the program they have carried on for the past ten 
years. , 
When in November, 1914, the two founders of the 
organization, Mrs. James J. Sheeran, and Miss Clare I. 
Cogan, A. M., of St. Joseph’s College, Emmitsburg, 
Maryland, foresaw the possibilities of federating the 
alumnae of the country, they little dreamed of the monu- 
ment to Catholic education they were destined to erect. 
Their consultations with Cardinal Gibbons, Cardinal 
O’Connell and Cardinal Farley having encouraged them 
to proceed with their plan, they sent invitations to the 
schools of this country and Canada to send delegates to 
a first convention. Cardinal Farley writing of the work 
at this time said: 

Such a federation cannot fail to be productive of great results 
both socially and morally. I should like to see such an organiza- 
tion formed. With their Catholic faith and principles our alumnae 
should be able to restrict that too liberal interpretation of what 
is called the emancipation of women. 

In response to the invitation, 115 schools sent their 
delegates to the organization convention in New York, 
which in its enthusiasm and definiteness of purpose was a 
surprise even to its friends. Now, in the tenth year of 
its active existence the International Federation gf Cath- 
olic Alumnae presents the accounting of its stewardship. 

To those who have not been familiar with the growth 
of the organization, the following facts are important. 
The National Headquarters of the Federation are at the 
Catholic University in Washington. The Right Rev. 
Thomas J. Shahan, D.D., J.U.L., is the honorary president. 
The Right Reverend Monsignor Edward A. Pace, Ph.D., 
is the director, and the executives are a president, Mrs. 
Harry M. Benzinger of Baltimore, three vice-presidents 
and an executive board of secretaries, treasurer and five 
trustees. The three main branches of Federation activity 
are under the direction of the three vice-presidents who 
carry out their programs with a perfected system of 
organization. In every State there is a Federation governor 
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who has under her a State chairman of education, litera- 
ture and social service. These State chairmen in turn 
appoint committees representing every city in the State, 
and every alumnae association. In this way, the program 
as outlined by the international executives is carried out 
by the individual groups. 

The three main departments subdivide their work into 
bureaus, the department of education conducting a bureau 
for the blind: (a) education of Catholic blind; (b) 
Braille transcription; (c) location of Catholic blind; 
bureau of music; bureau tor the placement of professional 
and business women; bureau for civics and the bureau for 
schools. Of these the outstanding service is rendered by 
the bureau of schools which systematically endeavors to 
win our high school girls into Catholic colleges; and the 
bureau for the blind which has become of nation-wide im- 
portance with its volunteer workers transcribing the best 
literature into Braille for the sightless. In every State, in 
every community groups of alumnae are gathered together 
transcribing Catholic literature into Braille in their free 
hours, and in cooperation with the Xavier Press Publica- 
tion for the Blind in New York, are building up a price- 
less library for the Catholic blind of the whole world. 

The social service department has its bureau for girls’ 
welfare; bureau of child welfare; and bureau of girls’ 
scouts. At the recent hearing on the Cummins-Vaile Bill 
in Washington, the chairman of the bureau of girls’ wel- 
fare presented the Catholic woman’s answer to the Vol- 
untary Parenthood League, and did it in so convincing a 
manner that she has been given credit for the bill’s defeat. 

The department of literature has its bureau for the ex- 
tension of Catholic literature; bureau of Catholic press; 
bureau of motion pictures and theaters; bureau of auto- 
graphed volumes. 

In an effort to counteract the fetish for popular fiction 
so common among our young women of this age, the de- 
partment issued the following pledge card: “I hereby 
pledge to ask for and to read one Catholic book from a 
public library each month for one year.” To supplement 
this a short book list was printed to enable the members 
to have a ready reference. In the past four years, over 
20,000 pledge cards have been signed and returned for 
file, and 57,000 book lists requested. The bureau for the 
Catholic press succeeded in establishing in nearly every 
federated school a weekly press reading hour, and the sug- 
gestion that America, the Catholic World, the local 
diocesan paper and the Quarterly Bulletin of the Federa- 
tion be read regularly at these sessions has met with gen- 
eral approval. The bureau for motion pictures has had a 
member present at the previewing of all important films 
shown by the public relations committee which in its con- 
structive efforts is the best weapon the public has for the 
betterment of film production. The autographed volume 
bureau has secured hundreds of autographed books for 
the shelves of the Catholic Sisters College in Washington. 

As all programs planned by the executives had to be 
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accomplished locally, groups gathered together to carry 
on the work in their own vicinity and these city or 
diocesan groups have become known as Circles. It is in the 
Circles that the big accomplishment of the Federation 
takes place. In New York City and in Brooklyn for in- 
stance, the Circles have gathered together hundreds of 
resident alumnae who see the importance and power of 
numbers in accomplishing a big diocesan or civic work. 
Take as an instance the report of one Circle for the last 
twelve months. Its members founded two perpetual 
scholarships at the local Catholic college for women; the 
Circle made a drive for books for the library of the same 
college, and in a two weeks’ campaign actually collected 
and placed on the shelves of the college 7,000 books. This 
same group conducted a monthly lecture course which was 
completely successful. It had on its program for the year, 
an annual communion and breakfast; a luncheon which 
crowded beyond capacity the largest hotel in the city; a 
spring tea and reception to graduates at which the gradu- 
ates of all the local Catholic high schools were brought to- 
gether to meet their bishop and hear his appeal for higher 
Catholic education. This Circle conducted three Braille 
classes for volunteers with an average attendance of 
eighty members a week, and these classes transcribed into 
Braille all of the books on the department of literature 
book list, as well as a group of text books which they put 
into Braille for three blind students, two at Trinity Col- 
lege, who could not have completed their full course with- 
out the French, Latin, Spanish and English texts that the 
Circle supplied them with at regular intervals. 

This is the skeleton outline of the organization and its 
aims. But there is a deeper, farther reaching influence 
for good than will be found in the black and white of pro- 
grams and reports. Underlying this activity there is a 
deeper note of spirituality. These 60,000 women have 
pledged themselves to receive Holy Communion on the 
First Saturday of every month in honor of their Mother 
Immaculate, and so great a movement has this become, 
that in many dioceses the bishops have recommended 
pulpit announcements of Alumnae Saturday. These 
women whose badge is the Miraculous Medal have for 
their slogan “ Modesty in Dress!” They aim to demon- 
strate by the quality of their daily living that Catholic 
convent education is the one invaluable asset in this era 
of flapperism and independence for women. 

The late beloved Pope Benedict XV, in a treasured 
personal communication to Mrs. Sheeran the co-founder, 
said: 

We know that your purpose is not merely to inspire other 
women with the worthiest ideals as far as you can do so through 
your position or influence or wholesome instruction, but also to 
set before them, in your own lives, shining examples of every 
virtue. In fact, We recently have noted, as a conspicuous proof 
of your actvity, that in obedience to Our directions, you took all 
possible means to check indecent abuse in women’s attire. Heartily 
then, We rejoice in the good work you have accomplished; and 
most earnestly We desire that in’ future, with the support of Our 
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approval and always with the guidance of true piety, you carry 
om more and more vigorously your noble undertaking. And fur- 
ther, it is Our prayer that other high-minded women, in ever 
increasing numbers, may be kindled by your zeal and may join 
with you in whole-souled endeavor for the welfare of the Church. 

With the approval and blessing of a Sovereign Pontiff, 
with the endorsement of our distinguished Cardinals and 
bishops, with the cooperation of Sisters and priests, and 
with the deep rooted love that every convent trained 
woman has for her Church, her community and her Alma 
Mater, the International Federation of Catholic Alumnae 
cannot fail to prosper and to bear good fruit. 

Rita C. McGowprick. 


Sociology 


La Follette and Others 


T was never my custom to wrinkle my high brow in 
disdain at the name of Senator La Follette. I don’t 

relish his war-record. His theory that the Federal Gov- 
ernment. should own and operate all public utilities is 
worthy, it seems to me, of the man who claimed that he 
could lift himself over a stile by tugging at his boot- 
straps. I think that his proposal to invest Congress 
with power to do anything which Congress twice approves, 
is revolutionary. It would put every right now guaran- 
teed by the Constitution at the mercy of a political major- 
ity. It would not only destroy the Constitution, but by 
creating an omnipotent Congress, set up government by 
partisan majorities. 

On the other side of the ledger we have facts that 
must not be ignored. Not once has Senator La Follette 
pointed with pride, in the manner dear to the political 
shouter, to the admirably equable distribution of wealth 
and its sources in this country. He knows that there is 
no such distribution and he performs a public service 
by speaking his conviction on all occasions. Never has 
he made a welkin ring by maintaining that the established 
order in our social, economic and political spheres, is so 
perfect that no improvement is possible. True, he has 
made it ring, once, I believe, in a twenty-eight-hour 
speech, by pointing out with biting precision the many 
respects in which it was absolutely indefensible. The 
Senator was never a “standpatter.” He believes that the 
world moves with all that is in it, and to keep up with 
the procession, motion is necessary. He has the sympathy 
of millions of Americans who are thoroughly disgusted 
with the “standpatter” philosophy of the old parties. 
Their votes too might be his, but for the fact that many 
Americans look upon Senator La Follette as a man 
engaged in cleaning up the ship of state so vigorously that 
his efforts will probably sink it. 

Personal attacks upon the candidate of the Progressives 
are contemptible. At the same time, if Senator La 
Follette asks the vote of his fellow-citizens, it is wholly 
proper to examine his principles, apply them to concrete 
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cases, and assess results. In syndicated articles appearing 
in the press last week, Mr. Mark Sullivan, the well- 
known political writer, and Mr. George Nox McCain, of 
the New York Evening Post, have undertaken to estimate 
the effect of Senator La Follette’s views on curbing the 
ower of the Supreme Court, on such legislation as the 

)regon school law, to be reviewed by that tribunal this 
winter, and on the Sterling-Reed bill. 

Inadvertently, no doubt, both writers gave some of 
the facts an interpretation which is unwarranted. Mr. 
Sullivan seemed unable to distinguish clearly between the 
Sterling-Reed Federal education bill which proposes to 
establish a Federal Department of Education, and the 
Oregon school law which forbids parents and guardians 
to send their children to any school but the local public 
school. No doubt, a Federal Department of Education, 
distributing an annual subsidy of $100,000,000 among 
the States conforming to the requirements fixed and here- 
after to be fixed by Congress, would ultimately control 
the public schools within the States; no doubt, too, that 
the Sterling-Reed bill suffers from the partisan character 
of many of its supporters, the Southern Jurisdiction of 
the Masons, for instance. But there is no reason to sup- 
pose that it is of a piece with the fierce, intolerant 
bureaucracy which fought for the adoption of the Oregon 
legislation. The Oregon law effectively destroys, as the 
editor of the Washington Post correctly observes, “‘ one 
of the inalienable rights of man.” The Sterling-Reed bill 
does not go this far. It destroys a right reserved under 
the Constitution to the respective States. It would exer- 
cise, of course, a tremendous influence both directly and 
indirectly, upon all private schools, but it has not been 
opposed, so far as my observation of some six years goes, 
precisely on this ground. The opposition is based on 
the principle that to transfer a constitutional right so 
closely affecting the people as the control of the schools, 
from the States to Congress would be disastrous to the 
best interests of public education and to the plan of dual 
sovernment established under the Federal Constitution. 
To identify these two different bases of criticism leads 
to confusion. 

Mr. Sullivan finds that opposition to these measures 
is practically confined to Germans, Catholics, Jews, Luth- 
erans, and Protestant Episcopalians, and intimates that 
many of Senator La Follette’s German, Catholic, Jewish, 
Lutheran and Protestant Episcopalian friends will fall 
away from him as soon as they discover that Congress 
by its power over the Supreme Court, could sustain the 
Sterling-Reed law and the Oregon school law, despite the 
Supreme Court. I should be loath to admit that criticism 
of these measures has been confined to the classes in- 
dicated by Messrs. McCain and Sullivan. As I see it, 
no one who believes in the principles of the American 
Constitution can uphold a law which, as that in Oregon, 
destroys the right of the parent to supervise the education 
of his children, and forces him to entrust them to a school 
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of which he may wholly disapprove. That sort of legisla- 
tion has no place in any country in which the Government 
professes even a moderate respect for the rights of the 
individual. 

But what connection may exist between Senator La 
Follette as a Presidential candidate, and the Oregon law, 
is not clear. If the Supreme Court sustains the judg- 
ment of the Federal District Court, the law, at least in 
its present form, is dead. If, however, the decision be 
overruled, the law will go into effect. Even were Con- 
gress vested with the authority which Senator La Follette 
thinks desirable, Congress could not intervene, since the 
La Follette proposal, as I understand it, refers not to 
State but to Federal legislation. 

The distinction is, perhaps, too fine to be of practical 
importance. But if we admit that the skies above are 
about to fall, it is permissible to discuss what shall be 
done with the larks. Messrs. Sullivan and McCain went 
far afield to find a cause of grievance against Senator 
La Follette, when they dragged the Germans, the Luth- 
erans, the Catholics, the Jews and the Protestant Episco- 
palians into a review of political conditions. The real 
point to be made against Senator La Follette is, in my 
opinion, that under his plan of reform Congress could 
not only overrule any decision of the Supreme Court 
affecting our constitutional rights, but could actually 
abolish that tribunal. Possibly Congress would never go 
that far. But it is not safe to give Congress the oppor- 
tunity. True, Congress is a coordinate branch of the 
Federal Government. But it is also a group of 435 
politicians. Joun WILTBYE. 


Notes and Comment 

The Death of 
Miss Emily Hickey 
66 ELOVED, it is morn!” sang Miss Emily Hickey 
in her poem that won popular recognition for her 
muse. With her face happy and radiant in the light of 
that breaking dawn, she went to her Great Lover on the 
day following the feast of Our Lady’s Nativity. She had 
reached her eightieth year and with her sight fast failing 
was able to jot down but a few large words on each sheet 
of paper as she wrote the last of her soulful poems. In 
spirit she ever remained most youthful and stood in close 
sympathy with the young life about her, although still 
retaining all the charm of a less turbulent age that had 
passed away. She was one of our most spiritual seers 
and an authentic poet. Of her “enfoldment” into the 
true Faith Enid Dinnis writes in the London Universe: 
Ireland, the land of her birth and ever of her devotion, gave her 
its dower of poetic feeling and utterance, and later its gift of 
faith, which circumstances of birth and upbringing—her father 
was a Protestant clergyman—had held suspended. Emily Hickey 
was received into the Catholic Church, the poet’s native land, 


comparatively late in life, after she had established her reputation 
as a poet of no mean order by the production of some volumes 
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of verse which received the highest praise from the quarters 
where praise is of the most value. This earlier work brought her 
a wider recognition than that which followed. She had found 
the Catholic Church, and the Church is a jealous lover. 

She therefore paid the price that many a convert paid, 
but what she gained was worth all this and infinitely more. 
For her friend Robert Browning she showed her deep 
esteem by founding, in conjunction with Dr. Furnivall, 
the Browning Society, and her poetic loyalty made her the 
strong defender of Elizabeth Browning against the onset 
of modern critics. But her supreme loyalty was given to 
God alone. “ Pray for me that I may love the Will,” she 
wrote to a friend when an operation finally seemed im- 
perative, “but ere the prayer was said,” writes Enid 
Dinnis, “ she had loved the Will and found it lovely. Her 
happiness at departing was radiant. She who found life 
still so interesting let go eagerly to take hold on Life.” 





What Yom Kippur 
Signifies Today 
k OR the inhabitant of New York, and perhaps of some 
of our other large cities, the recurrence of Yom 
Kippur is as familiar an event as Washington’s birthday. 
It is the “ Day of Atonement” for the Jew. Beginning 
with sunset on October 7, last week, it ended with sunset 
on October 8. The Jewish Tract Commission, in its ex- 
planation for the Jews themselves of what Yom Kippur 
signifies, refers first to-the mention of this day in Levit- 
icus (xvi) and its obligation for the Jewish people 
(xxiii: 26-32) as a day of affliction of the soul, fasting, 
etc. It describes the part played on this day by the High 
Priest of old in imploring forgiveness for his own sins 
and those of his people, and then continues : 

From these Biblical practises, which sought, in symbolic fash- 
ion, to obtain forgiveness for the community as a whole, the cele- 
bration of the Day of Atonement was considerably changed in 
Rabbinical Judaism; and in modern Judaism, the observance of 
the Day of Atonement emphasizes repentance for shortcomings 
and misdeeds, for failure to live up to one’s highest ideals, and 
for yielding to the lure of indolence and selfishness. 

The public service of the Day of Atonement begins at sun-down 
with a solemn and plaintive prayer-melody, known as Kol Nidre, 
“all vows,” which refers to vows appertaining to the conscience 
of the individual. Throughout the whole day following, the serv- 
ice is continuous, the intent of which is to awaken within the 
worshiper a consciousness of his need to orientate himself spirit- 
ually, that he may the more worthily do his work in this world. 
The day-long service culminates in the Ne’ilah services, in which 
forgiveness is besought for all mankind as fervently as for the 
individual Jew who utters the prayer. Not the punishment of the 
sinner, but repentance for his failings and weaknesses, and courage 
to walk under the burden of life, valiantly, is the key-note of the 
concluding service. 

In modern times a memorial service is also a feature of the day. 
This service reminds the worshiper that death is a consummation 
of life, and should not be feared. No one who has lived worthily 
is forgotten, nor is his life void. All who contribute to the 
attainment of man’s hope of redemptinn from. poverty, war, fam- 
ine, sickness, selfishness, and exploitation nasten the advent of the 
Kingdom of God, which is established as the result of every per- 
son’s effort to better conditions of life. The memorial service on 
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the Day of Atonement is crowded with tender memories, but 
utilizes the solemn moment to drive home the paramount duty of 
living for humanity. 

The last paragraph in particular expresses the religion 
of modern Reform Judaism which has long ago cast aside 
all belief in any personal Messias and is going the way oi 
the “ Higher Critics.” 





California’s 
Grape Crops 


HE total production of grapes in California last 

year was 1,691,000 tons. Such is the finding of a 
careful report recently issued by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. The total shipment of grapes 
out of California in 1923 was 54,162 cars. These grapes, 
as the report further shows, found their way into cities 
and towns in nearly every State of the Union. The ship- 
ment would have been even greater except for a car 
shortage. No less than 45,000 acres of wine grapes have 
been planted in California during the past three years, 
of which about 34,000 are not yet bearing. There is of 
course no connection between these facts and the Prohibi- 
tion enactments. The grape production in other States 
kas been insignificant when compared with California. 
The total for the United States during 1923 was 3,775,- 
609,000 pounds. The San Francisco correspondent of 
the Wall Street Journal reports that according to estimates 
of the California Grape Growers Exchange, based on 
internal revenue figures, there are 30,000,000 gallons of 
wine now stored in California itself. 





Work Done by the 
Holy Childhood 


URING the past year our children’s missionary 

association, the Holy Childhood, raised through its 
various branches in the different countries of the world 
the sum of 11,679,935 francs, or in American money about 
$583,000, as estimated at the time the report was presented 
to the Holy Father. Of this amount $175,994.78 came 
from the various archdioceses and dioceses of the United 
States, Boston standing far in the lead with $27,980.51, 
followed by Pittsburgh with $15,407.00 and Brooklyn with 


$12,287.15. Next on the honor record were St. Paul, 
St. Louis and Milwaukee. In his message Pope Pius XI 
said: 


Every member of the Holy Childhood will be a better Chris- 
tian because his efforts to sperad the Kingdom of Christ will 
make him appreciate the holy gift of Faith. 

Every family ought to be crowned with a circle of children. 
And the prayer and aim of the parents should be to consecrate 
at least one of their children to the service of God. 

To stimulate the growth of vocations, pastors should en- 
courage the Holy Childhood and celebrate with becoming solemnity 
the feasts that refer to the Childhood of Christ. These cele- 
brations would attract other children. On these occasions, in- 
structions should be given setting forth the obligation of the 
apostolate and encouraging children to pray for vocations. 


The Holy See has ever been eager to promote this 
salutary and apostolic organization among our children. 





























